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FOREWORD 

Two  currents  of  life  flow  through  the  consciousness  of  every  New  England  town. 
The  one  threatens  to  carry  away  that  "grand  prestige  and  dignity"  that  comes  only 
with  age;  the  other,  still  a  tributary  by  comparison,  continuously  deepens  its  channel 
and,  now  and  then,  overreaches  its  banks  to  enrich  the  "glory  and  pride  in  modern 
progress"  by  strengthening  the  roots  of  history  which  enliven  this  ancient  land. 
"Changes  are  often  made  with  good  intentions,"  Miss  Jewett  declares  in  the  essay 
that  follows,  "but  we  must  add  to  our  inheritance  whatever  will  best  represent  our 
own  time,  without  taking  away  anything  which  has  the  power  to  speak  of  those  old 
associations  which   are  beyond  all  price." 

We  have  been  variously  informed,  in  recent  years,  of  the  astounding  increase  in 
numbers  of  pilgrims  to  historic  places.  This  pastime,  once  considered  the  business  of 
the  few,  the  rich,  or  the  senior  among  us,  has  become  the  pursuit  of  the  average  man 
— ■  the  young  particularly.  One  Berwick  life  could  be  filled  answering  queries  concern- 
ing Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Gladys  Hasty  Carroll,  and  the  locales  of  their  stories;  the  old 
houses  and  burying  grounds ;  and  the  families  from  every  state  and  often  abroad, 
whose  ancestors  were  nurtured  in  this  first  permanent  settlement  in  Maine.  Each  of  us 
could  do  less  for  his  country  than  be  Keeper  of  Customs  in  his  own  home  town,  re- 
cognizing his  trust  inviolate  and  lending  his  efforts  to  stemming  the  tide  of  unsuitable 
structures  among  its  historic  and  literary  estate  and  the  desecration  of  such  private 
dwellings  and  public  buildings  as  link  us  to  the  past  and  give  purpose  to  our  future. 

In  Old  Berwick  there  have  been  grave  losses  all  the  way.  Should  Miss  Jewett 
return  to  her  village,  she  would  surely  miss  the  fine  Georgian  mansion,  steeped  in 
history  and  local  tradition — that  home  of  Madam  Cushing's  where  Lafayette  visited  on 
his  last  pilgrimage — portions  of  which  were  shipped  to  a  museum  in  the  midwest, 
and  the  remainder  demolished.  She  would  be  sorry  such  reminders  of  our  "comfortable 
middle  age"  as  the  watering  trough  and  granite  hitching  posts  had  been  judged  un- 
worthy to  remain  at  the  square.  Surely,  little  would  touch  her  more  deeply  than  the 
impending  destruction  of  the  great  wine-glass  elms  along  Portland  Street  where,  for 
hundreds  of  years,  over  hundreds  of  lives,  in  sturdy  double  file  they  have  touched  the 
sky.  "We  hardly  know  how  much  our  love  of  Berwick  rests  upon  such  things,"  she 
once  wrote,  "and  that  we  can  lose  the  things  that  make  it  really  beautiful." 

By  no  means  would  she  propose  turning  our  backs  on  the  opportunities  of 
today.  She  would,  on  the  other  hand,  have  us  among  those  perceptive  towns  to 
acknowledge  the  past  as  always  part  of  the  present  —  and  to  discern  that  neglect,  or 
effort  to  debase  it,  produces  but  ugly  caricatures  of  our  former  selves. 

We  could  be  sure  she  would  find  encouragement,  too.  Owing  to  the  foresight  of 
her  nephew,  who  provided  for  custodianship  by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
New  England  Antiquities,  the  Jewett  houses  —  one  in  which  she  was  born  and  the 
other  in  which  she  lived  half  her  lifetime  —  continue  to  exert  a  refining  influence 
from  their  village  setting.  Hamilton  House,  scene  of  her  novel  The  Tory  Lover,  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  same  S.P.N.E.A.  by  the  late,  generous  benefactress  of  Old 
Berwick,  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Vaughan,  will  fire  the  romantic  imaginations  of  generations 
yet  to  come.  The  1791  schoolhouse,  recently  returned  to  Academy  Hill  in  condition 
little  altered  from  the  original,  if  authentically  restored  rather  than  merely  adapted, 
may  serve  the  nation  as  signal  reminder  of  the  roots  of  American  secondary  education. 

Already  one  hears  of  appreciative  interest  in  the  once  handsome  Victorian 
business  block  with  its  flavorful  French  mansard  roof.  Across  from  the  Jewett  houses, 
the  Odd  Fellows  building,  as  the  result  of  solicitious  care  by  that  lodge,  lacks  only 
slight  renewal  of  the  shop  fronts  and  return  of  its  many-mullioned  window  sash  to 
revive  it  as  the  object  of  admiration  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  building. 

One  believes  she  would  find  encouragement,  and  even  becoming  pride,  in  the 
support  for  this  reissue  of  her  poignant  essay  on  the  history  of  her  native  place  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century  after  its  previous  publication.  Perhaps  in  this  way  she  can, 
once  again,  alert  us  to  the  dangers  of  confusing  fad  with  fashion,  expedience  with 
progress  and  penury  with  thrift.  Capitalizing  on  tradition  is  no  longer  the  mark 
of  the  provincial.  Villages  with  acknowledged  foresight  seek  to  fabricate  what  many 
a  New  Englander  takes  for  granted,  finds  commonplace,  neglects,  or  helps  to  destroy. 

Burton   W.   F.   Trafton,   Jr. 
South  Berwick,  Maine 
June  24,  1967 


THE  OLD  TOWN  OF  BERWICK. 

By  Sarah   Orne  Jewett. 


I. 


1HAVE  always  believed  that  Martin 
Pring  must  have  been  the  first  Eng- 
lish discoverer  of  my  native  town, 
vhen  he  came  to  the  head  of  tide  water 
n  the  Piscataqua  River  in  1603.  Bar- 
bolomew  Gosnold  had  sailed  along  the 
oast  in  1602,  and  Pring's  pilot  was  one 
)f  Gosnold's  seamen.  He  brought  his 
wo  little  vessels,  the  "Speedwell"  and 
[he  "  Discoverer,"  of  fifty  and  twenty-six 
ons  burden  respectively,  in  search  of 
idventure  and  of  sassafras  bark,  which 
it  that  time  in  England  was  believed  to 
3e  a  sovereign  remedy  for  human  ails. 
The  records  say  that  Pring  could  find  no 
nhabitants  in  the  Indian  villages  near  the 
;oast,  except  a  few  old  people,  from 
vhom  he  learned  that  they  had  all  gone 
lp  the  river  to  their  chief  fishing  place. 
5o  he  followed  them  at  flood  tide  for 
1  dozen  miles  or  more,  finding  little 
vealth  of  sassafras,  but  discovering  a 
magnificent  wooded  country  and  the 
noble  river  itself,  with  its  many  tribu- 
taries and  its  great  bay.  The  main 
branch  of  the  Piscataqua  (river  of  right 
angles  or  the  great  deer  drive,  as  one  may 
hhoose  to  interpret  it)  would  lead  him 
:to  Newichawannock  Falls  (my place  of  wig- 
wams), and  to  Quampeagan  (the  great 
iishing  place).  No  doubt  there  were 
those  who  could  direct  him  to  this  point, 
for,  being  in  June,  it  was  the  time  of  the 
almon  fishery  at  the  Newichawannock 
Ealls,  to  which  place  all  the  Indians  came 
to  catch  and  dry  their  fish  for  winter  use. 
It  was  the  great  fishery  for  all  that  part 
of  the  country. 

I  have  myself  traced  for  some  distance 
the  deep-worn  footpath  which  marks 
the  first  day's  trail  northward  and  north- 
eastward, as  I  have  been  told  by  a  very 
old  person  who  has  preserved  many  of 
the  earlier  traditions  of  the  town.  I 
have  heard  that  one  might  walk  across 
on  the  salmon,  which  wedged  themselves 


into  solid  masses  in  their  efforts  to  le>ap 
the  impossible  high  fall  near  the  mouth 
of  Chadbourne's  or  the  Great  Works 
River,  which  flows  into  the  Newicha- 
wannock (now  called  the  river  of  Salmon 
Falls)  at  Quampeagan,  the  high  point  of 
sandy  land  between  the  two  streams. 
On  the  opposite  bank,  near  the  present 
village  of  Great  Works,  were  the  chiefs' 
houses,  the  deputies  of  Passaconaway, 
the  great  sachem  of  all  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  after  him  of  Wonalancet  and 
those  other  sons  whom  he  commanded  to 
be  friendly,  like  himself,  with  the  English 
people.  Two  cellars  of  their  great  wig- 
wams may  still  be  seen  in  a  high  green 
slope  above  the  river.1 

The  streams  were  full  of  high  falls  and 
dashing  rapids;  they  were  manifestly  full 
of  fish  ;  the  pine  forests  were  superb,  and 
in  June,  Quampeagan  is  always  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  in  the  world.  If 
Martin  Pring  had  been  looking  for  a 
place  to  come  to  anchor  with  his  two 
little  vessels  in  the  western  world,  he 
could  hardly  have  found  greater  advan- 
tages or  temptations  than  along  the  great 
river,  with  its  fine  harbor  below  and  such 
manifest  wealth  above.  The  Indians 
were  peaceable  and  friendly.  He  must 
at  any  rate  have  gone  back  to  England 
and  told  his  tales  to  eager  ears  and  ad- 
venturous hearts.  Champlain  was  on 
the  coast  in  1605  ;  and  Capt.  John 
Smith,  in  16 14,  also  returned  to  carry 
news  of  the  Piscataqua's  advantages  for  a 
settlement,  and  to  inspire  others  to  seize 
upon  the  great  opportunity.     He  was  the 

1  In  1629  there  were  deeds  given  by  Passaconaway, 
sagamore  of  Penacook,  Rowls,  or  Knowls,  of  Newicha- 
wannock (who  is  said  to  have  had  the  gift  of  prophecy) ,.  and 
two  other  chiefs,  in  which  they  express  their  desire  to  have 
the  English  come  among  them  and  their  hope  of  strength- 
ening themselves  against  their  enemies,  the  Tarratines.  So 
they,  for  what  they  deemed  a  valuable  consideration  in 
coats,  shirts  and  kettles,  gave  the  settlers  certain  rights 
and  kept  rights  for  themselves  of  fishing,  hunting  and 
planting  within  these  limits.  Hon.  C.  H.  Bell,  in  his  semi- 
centennial discourse  before  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society,  said:  "  There  is  abundant  evidence  still  surviving 
to  show  that  every  rood  of  land  occupied  by  the  white  men 
for  a  century  after  they  sat  down  at  Piscataqua  was  fairly 
purchased   from  the  Indian  proprietors  and  honestly  paid 
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intimate  friend  of  Ferdinand  Gorges ; 
and  when  the  Laconia  colony  made  its 
adventure  to  the  region  of  what  is  now 
Portsmouth,  in  1623,  we  find  the  fisheries 
and  water  power  of  Quampeagan  at  once 
made  use  of  and  appreciated.  In  1630 
there  was  already  a  busy  settlement  of 
two  hundred  souls  at  the  Great  Works, 
as  they  called  their  little  group  of  mills, 
—  the  first  mills  of  any  sort  that  were  built 
in  New  England.  Ambrose  Gibbons,  the 
first  agent  of  the  proprietors,  built  a 
palisaded  house  on  his  arrival,  in  1623  or 
1624,  near  his  famous  mill  with  its  gang 
of  eighteen  saws ;  and  there  have  been 
mills  of  one  sort  and  another  at  the  Great 
Works  ever  since,  and  the  little  place 
has  kept  its  high  sounding  name,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  strangers  who  do 
not  know  its  history.  It  is  a  picturesque 
spot,  with  steep,  rocky  cliffs  and  a  bold 
plunge  of  the  river  into  what  was  long 
supposed  to  be  an  unfathomable  Great 
Hole,  below  the  highest  fall  of  water.  In 
those  early  years,  when  the  people  in 
Plymouth  were  making  their  piteous  de- 
fence against  hostile  Indians  and  starva- 
tion, this  more  northern  settlement  seems 
to  have  been  busy  and  fearless  and  well 
fed.1 

The  Mason  colony,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  built  its  first  house  (called  the 
Manor  House)  on  Odiorne's  Point,  below 
Portsmouth,  where  some  relics  of  its 
foundation  or  cellar  and  an  old  pear-tree 
or  two  were  lately  to  be  seen.  Their  ob- 
ject was  "  to  found  a  plantation  on  Piscat- 
aqua  River,  to  cultivate  the  vine,  discover 
mines,  carry  on  the  fisheries,  and  trade 
with  the  natives."  Gorges  and  Mason 
had  great  expectations  of  gaining  wealth 
from  certain  legendary  mines,  as  well  as 
taking  high  rank  from  their  possessions  of 
manors  and  immense  landed  estates. 
There  were  fabulous  tales  of  the  wealth  of 
the  inland  country,  the  three  hills  of  silver 
beyond  the  Saco  River,  and  the  huge 
shining  carbuncle  that  was  guarded  by  a 
spirit  somewhere  among  those  White 
Hills,  which  every  adventurer    had    seen 

1  The  two  men  who  gave  their  names  to  the  adventure  of 
the  Laconia,  or  Mason  and  Gorges  colony,  were  well 
known  in  England  in  their  time.  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges 
was  an  officer  in  the  Royal  navy,  and  a  friend  and  comrade 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Mason  was  a  rich  London 
merchant  who  became  a  sea  officer  and,  later,  the  governor 
of  Newfoundland. 


from  his  anchorage  on  the  coast.  This 
expedition  was  not  thought  unworthy  of 
the  interest  and  fellowship  of  many  men 
of  good  family  and  fortune,  and  we  find 
them  carrying  out  different  social  i.  eas 
than  most  of  the  colonists  of  their  time. 
Their  Great  House  and  Manor  House, 
and  the  pains  they  took  in  maintaining  a 
respectable  fashion  of  life  and  even  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  state  and  elegance,  strike 
the  reader  of  their  old  records  at -once. 
There  were  men  of  authority  among  them, 
and  we  presently  find  some  of  these  es- 
tablished at  Newichawannock,  or  Quam- 
peagan. 

Perhaps  Ambrose  Gibbons  may  be 
called  the  first  settler  of  the  present 
town  of  South  Berwick.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  he  was  given  charge  of  the 
mills  and  trading  post,  and  attempted 
also  the  cultivation  of  vines  in  what  is 
still  called  the  Vineyard,  where  there 
were  steep,  sunny  banks  about  the  river 
basin  below  his  mills.  One  of  the  favor- 
ite schemes  of  Mason  was  vine  grow- 
ing. The  early  voyagers  who  brought 
back  tales  of  the  New  World  had  seen  the 
Maine  coast  only  in  summer,  and  could 
hardly  take  the  winter  weather  into  ac- 
count. All  the  early  colonists  had  to 
undergo  bitter  suffering  from  cold,  and 
even,  at  times,  the  lack  of  food,  for  this 
reason.  Mason  evidently  thought  that  it 
was  possible  to  rival  the  wine  trade  of 
France  and  Spain  ;  at  any  rate  he  writes 
to  Gibbons  anxiously,  "  I  pray  you  look 
well  to  our  vines  "  ;  and  Gibbons  could 
only  answer,  what  careful  gardeners  in  this 
region  have  ever  since  found  to  be  true  : 
"  The  vines  that  were  planted  will  come 
to  little.  They  prosper  not  in  the  ground 
wherein  they  were  set ;  but  them  that 
grow  naturally  are  very  good  of  divers 
sorts." 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  there 
were  still  so  many  vines  left  in  the  Vine- 
yard that  it  was  a  favorite  place  of  resort 
in  autumn  for  all  the  Berwick  boys. 
One  more  than  half  suspects  that  it  was 
a  survival  of  vine  planting  in  the  earlier 
colonization  of  the  Northmen  and  their 
German  servants.  If  the  good  vines 
which  Gibbons  found  and  praised  had 
come  from  the  North  German  valleys, 
they  would  have   done  much  better  than 
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Mason's,  which  probably  came  from 
France.  The  half-civilized  state  of  the 
Indians  is  a  hint  in  the  same  direction. 
One  of  them  drew  a  serviceable  map  of 
the  coast  for  Champlain  with  a  bit  of 
charcoal.  These  and  other  things  show 
them  not  to  have  been  entirely  barbarous 
or  without  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  European  life  and  speech. 

But  whether  the  Northmen  were  the 
first  to  know  the  lovely  valley  called  the 
Vineyard,  everybody  who  has  known  the 
region  since  will  remember  the  high,  steep 
banks  and  green  intervale  below,  shaded 
with  fine  elms  and  a  magnificent  hop 
hornbeam  that  stand  apart  or  border  the 
sheltered  mill  pond,  entered  on  one  side 


time  of  their  migration  ;  it  seems  like 
Nature's  own  garden  and  pleasure  ground. 
The  old  turf  is  like  velvet,  even  on  the 
high  banks  ;  and  here  grow  great  bar- 
berry-bushes, as  they  grow  almost  nowhere 
else.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  always 
mark  for  us  the  very  oldest  New  England 
settlements  and  thesite  or  neighborhood  of 
old  gardens.  Brought  over  from  England 
with  other  fruits  and  berries,  they  found  a 
much  more  favorable  soil  and  climate. 
Cotton  Mather  shows  the  importance  in 
which  it  was  held,  in  describing  the  escape 
of  a  woman  from  an  attack  of  the  Indians 
upon  the  Dover  garrison,  when  she  "  hid 
herself  among  the  barberry-bushes  in  the 
garden." 


THE   LOWER   LANDING. 


by  the  Great  Works  River  and  its  wild 
gorge.  The  fall  of  water  above,  so  famous 
in  early  history,  is  at  least  thirty  feet  in 
height,  and  rushes  with  great  force  past 
the  cliffs  ;  but  below  in  the  intervale  it 
separates  into  brook-like  streams,  and 
flows  gently  among  willows  and  alders, 
circling  the  mysterious  Indian  mound. 
Wild  grapevines  and  tangles  of  clematis 
are  festooned  from  tree  to  tree.  In 
August  the  water  brink  is  gay  with  car- 
dinal (lowers.  Everything  seems  to  grow 
in  the  Vineyard,  and  to  bloom  brighter 
than  elsewhere.  As  an  old  friend  once 
told  me,  "  If  you  want  six  herbs,  you  can 
go  right  there  and  find  them."  The  shy- 
est and  rarest  birds  of  the  region  may  be 
seen    there,  in  secret  haunts,  or  at    the 


The  Berwick  barberries  have  had  time 
enough  to  stray  far  afield  from  the  old 
cellars  and  garden  spots  ;  but  among  them 
you  usually  find  that  soft  fine  turf  which 
only  grows  where  the  hand  of  man  has 
dealt  much  with  the  ground.  The  high 
flavor  of  the  meagre  berry  has  always 
been  liked  by  people  of  the  ancient  New 
England  stock,  as  if  they  were  indeed 
grown  of  the  same  ancient  soil  and  gar- 
dening. Some  of  us  may  feel  the  pres- 
ence of  an  inner  truth  in  the  childish 
belief  that  certain  infants  were  found  in  a 
barberry-bush,  and  that  no  other  kind  of 
dust  or  fostering  neighborhood  would 
suffice  to  account  for  their  presence. 
One  lingers  over  these  few  traces  of  our 
earliest  forbears. 
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The  settlements  that  were  fostered  by 
Mason  and  Gorges  fared  much  better 
than  those  like  Jamestown,  which  in  1607 
had  taken  first  advantage  of  the  famous 
royal  grant  to  Popham  of  all  the  land  be- 
tween Pemaquid  and  the  Delaware.  At 
Newichawannock  the  dreams  of  the  three 
silver  hills  and  the  great  carbuncle  had 
faded  before  the  actual,  visible  wealth  of 
the  fisheries,  and  the  huge  timber  pines 


LOW   TIDE.     THE  OLD    FISHING    PLACE. 


that  clothed  the  valleys  and  high  hill 
slopes.  The  little  ships  of  that  time 
could  easily  come  up  the  river  ;  but  as 
they  had  to  cut  the  forests  farther  and 
farther  back  from  the  river  bank,  and  to 
extend  the  farming  lands,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  do  without  cattle,  and  these  were 
sent  over  from  England,  or  rather  from 
Denmark,  by  Mason,  in  sufficient  num- 
bers.    There    were    some    traces    left  of 


this  great  yellow    or  dun-colored  breed 

of  oxen  in  the  Agamenticus  region,  thirty 

or    forty    years    ago ;  and    Cow  Cove,  a 

charming    inlet    to    the    river  below  the 

Lower   Landing,   preserves  the   tradition 

that  the  first  cow  brought  to  this  part  of 

the   country  was   landed    there.     In  the 

upland  pastures  above,  near   Pound   Hill 

and  the  Old  Fields,  are  many  old  cellars 

with  the  almost  effaced  graves,  and  now 

.    and  then  an  ancient 

hawthorn-bush    or 

strayed    garden 

flower  of  the  earliest 

farms. 

Mason  had  plenty 
of  money  at  first, 
and  was  most  gen- 
erous with  provis- 
ions of  every  sort. 
In  1631  a  ship 
brought  many  sup- 
plies and  new  set- 
tlers from  England, 
and  especially  a 
company  of  French- 
men, who  were  to 
take  charge  of  the 
salt  works. 

Few  women  seem 
to  have  come  with 
the  first  party  of 
colonists.  Ambrose 
Gibbons  writes  to 
Mason,  in  1634: 
"  A  good  husband 
with  his  wife,  to 
tend  cattle  and  to 
make  butter  and 
cheese,  will  be  prof- 
itable ;  for  maids 
they  are  soon  gonne 
in  this  countrie.' ' 
Gibbons's  wife  was 
with  him  at  Quam- 
peagan,  and  Roger  Knight's  wife  had 
come  also.  In  a  schedule  of  goods  sent 
out  to  the  colonists  in  1634  were  "24 
children's  coates,"  and  among  the  emi- 
grants that  year  were  twenty-four  women. 
Most  of  these  people  were  from  Devon- 
shire ;  and  they  evidently  pushed  through 
the  Rocky  Hills  region,  or  the  people 
with  Champernowne  and  Col.  Francis 
Norton,  at  York    River  or  Agamenticus, 
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came  inland  ;  for  the  local  name  of  Brix- 
ham  (a  farming  district  between  the 
great  woodland  tract  and  Scotland  Parish, 
later  settled)  is  taken  from  a  fishing  town 
in  Devon,  from  which  some  of  the  colo- 
nists probably  came. 

Gibbons  did  not  stay  many  years  at 
Quampeagan  or  Newichawannock ;  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  Humphrey  Chad- 
bourne,  a  man  of  authority  among  the 
early  colonists,  who  had  built  the  Great 
House  at  Strawberry  Bank  (now  Ports- 
mouth), and,  after  living  there  in  con- 
siderable state,  removed  to  the  sawmills 
settlement,  as  if  it  were  the  more  advan- 
tageous and  responsible  position.  He 
acquired  great  estates,  buying  the  valu- 
able peninsula  between  the  two  rivers, 
from  the  sachem  politely  called  Mr. 
Rowls.  Gibbons  fades  out  of  sight  very 
soon.  He  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
on  Sanders  Point  at  Newcastle.  There 
was  a  mysterous  person  called  Leaders 
or  Ledgors,  who  was  also  prominent  at 
Newichawannock  ;  and  we  find  the  familiar 
names  of  Cooper  and  Knight  and  Norton 
and  Spencer,  who  bought  so  large  a  tract 
of  land,  in  1643,  that  the  men  of  the 
settlement  were  called  together  to  ratify 
the  deed.  The  estates  of  Humphrey 
Chadbourne  were  for  two  hundred  years 
in  possession  of  his  descendants,  and  the 
house  of  his  great-grandson,  Judge  Chad- 
bourne,  is  still  standing.1  When  it  was 
built  there  was  no  house  between  it  and 
Canada. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  town  were 
people  of  good  intelligence  and  found 
themselves  possessed  by  many  advan- 
tages. Mason  spent  all  his  fortune  to 
further  theirs  ;  and,  barring  the  severe 
winters,  for  which  they  were  at  first  un- 
prepared, and  the  great  distance  from 
the  managers  of  the  company,  they  got 
on  much  better  than  many  others  in  like 
situation.  Some  of  the  agents  were  un- 
trustworthy, but  there  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
marked  difference  between  these  pilgrims 
to  a  new  world  and  those  of  Plymouth  or 
Connecticut.  They  were  firm  royalists 
and  Episcopalians,  and  were  careful  at 
first  to  mind  the  interests  of  both  Church 
and  State  ;  but  it  was  only  at  Portsmouth 
that  the  church  establishment  was    per- 

1   This  house  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Richard  Davis. 


manent.  The  people  were  happily  not 
given  to  dignifying  their  own  personal 
animosities  and  squabbles  for  ascendency 
by  the  name  of  religion.  They  seem  to  have 
been  honest,  quiet  people,  with  more  self- 
respect  than  cant  and  self-seeking.  They 
lived  well,  and  in  fact  seem  to  have  cared 
a  good  deal  more  for  feasting  than  fast- 
ing, and  to  have  had  a  sense  of  propriety 
in  household  affairs  and  great  hospitality; 
and  all  these  traits  have  come  down  to 
their  descendants.  They  were  not  re- 
formers, or  people  who  made  life  too 
much  a  matter  of  opinion  and  lacked 
some  of  the  finer  qualities  of  such  as 
these,  yet  held  steadily  on  their  way, 
with  hardships  enough  to  make  them 
humble  and  encouragements  enough  to 
heep  hope  alive.  While  they  looked 
to  the  provisioning  and  forethought  of 
Mason,  their  own  energies  were  some- 
what enfeebled. 

Mason  died  in  1636,  bequeathing  his 
much  diminished  property  to  his  grand- 
sons, with  the  New  England  lands.  The 
family  sent  over  an  agent,  but  things  were 
in  a  bad  way  ;  supplies  and  remittances 
ceased  on  either  hand.  It  is  not  known 
when  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  river  formed  themseives  into  an 
order  of  self-government ;  but  this  prov- 
ing precarious,  in  1641,  most  of  these 
communities  of  the  Piscataqua  put  them- 
selves formally  under  the  protection  of 
Massachusetts.  In  1652  Kittery  was 
formally  made  a  Massachusetts  town,  and 
was  authorized  to  send  two  deputies  to 
the  General  Court. 

It  seems  to  have  been  many  years  be- 
fore anything  troubled  the  settlement  at 
Newichawannock.  Humphrey  Chad- 
bourne  was  the  father  and  lawgiver  of 
the  little  community ;  but  with  him  we 
soon  associate  the  Hills,  and  Plaisteds, 
and  Lords,  and  Goodwins,  from  whose 
intermarriages  have  descended  many 
distinguished  New  England  men  and 
women.  Their  garrison  houses  were  not 
far  apart,  and  this  word  "garrison"  marks 
definitely  the  change  from  a  kind  of 
cheerful  neighborliness  with  the  friendly 
people  of  the  Abenaquis  tribe  to  an 
armed  defence  against  the  suspicious  and 
savage  Indian  foe.  In  1673  the  old  Saw- 
mills settlement  at  Great  Works  and  the 
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neighboring  farms  were  formally  known  as 
the  Parish  of  Unity  in  Kittery,  a  name  that 
their  lack  of  history,  the  surest  sign  of  a 
peaceful  country,  seems  to  have  well  de- 
served. It  was  sometimes  called  Kittery 
Commons  and  then  Berwick,  but  it  was 


THE  GREAT  WORKS    RIVER 


not  until  the  year  17 13  that  Berwick  was 
set  off  from  Kittery  and  made  a  separate 
town,  as  it  had  for  many  years  been  a 
separate  parish.1 

The  first  great  impulse  to  the  popula- 
tion and  affairs  of  the  region  after 
the  original  settlement  was  in  the  years 
of  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and 
the  Parliament.  Emigration  had  de- 
creased ;  in  fact,  according  to  Hubbard, 
"  The  New  England  colonies  were  losing, 
by  returns  to  the  mother  country,  almost 
as  many  as  they  gained  by  accessions." 
When  the  managers  of  the  company  had 
ceased  to  support  the  plantations  on  the 
Piscataqua,  a  trade  was  opened  little  by 
little  with  the  West  India  Islands,  in 
which  lumber  and  dried  fish  were  ex- 
changed for  the  island  products, —  so  be- 
ginning a  commercial  relation  that  was 

1  Sullivan  says  in  his  History  of  Maine:  "  The  inhabitants 
of  Berwick,  the  principal  of  whom  were  the  Chadbournes, 
the  Lords,  Goodwins,  Gerishes,  Keys,  Smiths,  Spencers, 
Stioreys,  Prays,  Plaisteds,  Hills,  Abbotts,  Smiths,  etc., 
claimed  a  part  of  the  proprietary  lands  with  Kittery:  and  a 
line  of  division  was  established,  by  which  the  Berwick  peo- 
ple had  the  lands  comprehended  within  three  miles  of  the 
river,  and  the  Kittery  proprietors  took  the  residue." 


always  of  great  advantage  to  this  part  of 
the  country.  Vet  things  were  languish- 
ing and  progress  was  stopped  when 
Cromwell  gained  a  victory  over  the  royal 
troops  at  Dunbar,  in  the  north ;  and 
"  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  better  of 

his  p  r  i  s - 
oners,  he 
banished 
them  from 
the  realm 
of  England 
and  sent 
them  to 
America." 
From  Bos- 
t  o  n  they 
were  de- 
spatched 
down  the 
coast  to 
find  fellow- 
ship in  the 
more  con- 
servative 
royalist  col- 
ony planted 
by  Gorges, 
and  were 
given  lands  in  what  is  still  known  as 
Scotland  Parish,  in  the  upper  part  of 
York,  not  many  miles  from  the  Great 
W'orks  and  Quampeagan,  whither,  no 
doubt,  some  of  them  were  attracted  by 
the  mills  and  general  business.  "  Among 
these  people,"  says  Sullivan,  "  were  the 
Mclntires,  the  Tuckers,  Maxwells,  etc. 
These  came  to  Gorges's  government  be- 
cause he  was  a  royalist."  There  were 
also  the  Lovats  (Leavitts),  Bradwardines 
(Bradeens),  and  others,  whose  descend- 
ants are  familiar  to  our  sight  in  York 
and  South  Berwick ;  and  among  these 
North  Country  men  there  must  have  been 
some  one  who  came  from  the  ancient 
hamlet  of  Barwick  or  Berwick-in-Elmet, 
in  Yorkshire. 

I  was  always  puzzled  to  know  why  the 
old  people  of  the  region  called  our  town 
Barvick,  and  why  the  old  church  rec- 
ord book,  begun  in  170 1—2,  has  on  its 
titlepage,  "  The  Records  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  at  Barvick  "  ;  though  some  later 
hand  has  attempted  to  turn  the  "  v  "  into 
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"\v."  Berwick-on-Tweed,  for  which  this 
New  England  town  has  always  been  sup- 
posed to  be  named,  is  always  pronounced 
Berrik.  I  should  like  to  know  more  than 
I  know  now  about  the  tiny  Yorkshire  vil- 
lage, whose  existence  I  only  discovered  a 
few  months  ago,  and  which  some  loyal 
hearts  remembered  in  their  new  home- 
making.  They  had  left  a  stormy  England 
to  find  the  young  colonies  beginning  a 
long  series  of  terrible  struggles  against  the 
Indians,  and  so  fell  upon  a  most  anxious 
time. 

The  plantations  on  the  Piscataqua,  and 
its  upper  branch,  the  Newichawannock 
(called  now  above  the  falls  by  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  Salmon  Falls  River) ,  suffered 
more  from  the  first  hostile  attacks  of  the 
Indians  than  either  York  or  Wells.  The 
river  was  the  great  highway,  and  gave 
subsistence  to  the  war  parties,  according 
to  Sullivan's  History.  We  begin  to  meet 
on  every  hand  the  piteous  stories  of  burned 
houses  and  cruelly  murdered  settlers.  The 
Shorey  and  Neal  garrisons,  below  Old 
Fields,  and  the  Plaisted  and  Tozer  and 
Keay  and  Wentworth  and  Spencer  garri- 
sons or  fortified  houses  near  the  Salmon 
Falls,  seem  to  have  been  most  depended 
upon  for  shelter.  There  was  a  stockaded 
fort  on  Pine  Hill,  near  the 
Great  Falls,  called  by  the 
name  of  Hamilton  ;  but  this 
was  only  a  fort,  and  not  a 
house.  Almost  every  man 
went  armed  to  his  ploughing 
or  to  church.  The  Plaisted 
garrison  was  on  the  high,  up- 
land farm,  occupied  later  for 
several  generations  by  the 
Wallingford  family  ;  and  near 
the  site  of  it  may  still  be  seen 
the  relics  of  a  very  old  bury- 
ing ground,  of  which  the  well- 
known  Plaisted  stone  is  almost 
the  only  one  now  recogniz- 
able. In  1675  the  Indians 
made  a  determined  and  terri- 
ble assault  on  Berwick,  and 
Lieut.  Roger  Plaisted,  "  like  a  man  of 
public  spirit,  sent  out  seven  men  from 
the  garrison  to  see  what  the  matter  was," 
and  falling  into  an  ambush,  three  of  them 
were  killed.  The  next  day  Plaisted  went 
out  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  twenty, 


with  a  cart  and  yoke  of  cattle,  to  find 
the  bodies  ;  and,  being  surprised,  most 
of  the  men  ran  for  their  lives;1  "while 
Lieut.  Plaisted,  out  of  the  height  of  his 
courage,  disdaining  either  to  fly  from  or 
to  yield  himself  (for  'tis  said  the  In- 
dians were  loath  to  kill  him,  but  desirous 
rather  to  take  him  prisoner)  into  the 
hands  of  such  cursed  caitiffs,  did  fight  it 
out  desperately,  till  he  was  slain  upon 
the  place.  His  eldest  son  and  another 
man  were  slain  in  their  too  late  retreat, 
and  his  other  son  was  sorely  wounded, 
so  that  he  died  within  a  few  weeks 
after." 

"Such,"  says  Williamson  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Maine,"  "  was  the  fate  of  this 
Spartan  family,  whose  intrepidity  deserves 
a  monument  more  durable  than  marble." 
The  father  had  represented  Kittery  four 
years  in  the  General  Court,  and  was 
highly  respected  for  his  valor,  worth 
and  piety.  He  and  his  sons  were  buried 
on  his  own  land,  near  the  battle  ground, 
full  in  view  from  the  highway  leading 
through  Berwick,  whose  lettered  tomb- 
stone tells    succeeding  ages  :  — 

"  Near  this  place  lies  buried  the  body 
of  Roger  Plaisted,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Indians,  Oct.    16,   1675,  aged  48  years. 
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also  the  body  of  his  son,  Roger  Plaisted, 
who  was  killed  at  the  same  time." 

There  is  no  record  of  any  stone  to  the 
second  son,  but  an  older  inscription  on 
this  same  large  stone  reads  :   "  Here  lies 

1  Hubbard's  Indian  Wars,  pp.  318-321. 
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interred  the  body  of  Samuel  Plaisted, 
Esq.,  who  departed  this  life  March  20th, 
1 73 1,  M.  36."  This  was  probably 
Lieut.  Roger  Plaisted's  uncle,  as  his 
father's  name  was  Ichabod.  A  descend- 
ant of  the  family  was  one  of  the  recent 
governors  of  Maine. 

I  remember  in  my  childhood  a  low 
headstone  near  by,  which  bore  the  name 
of  "  Elizabeth  Wyat,  18  years."  It  has 
quite  disappeared  with  the  old  apple-tree 
that  it  leaned  against,  but  I  remember 
my  father's  telling  me  that  he  had  heard 
from  very  old  people  that  Elizabeth  Wyat 
was  a  most  beautiful  and  lovable  young 
creature,  whose  early  death  had  given 
the  deepest  sorrow  to  all  her  friends.  I 
somehow  take  unreasonable  pleasure  in 
writing  here  this  brief  record,  which  per- 
haps no  one  could  write  but  myself. 
Her  dust  long  years  ago  was  turned  into 
pink  and  white  apple  blossoms  against 
the  blue  sky,  and 
these,  in  their  turn, 
faded  and  fell  on 
the  green  grass  be- 
neath. Mr.  Gran- 
ville Wallingford, 
the  last  of  his  long- 
respected  family, 
was  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  of  much 
local  history,  espec- 
ially about  these  an- 
cient graves,  which 
are  so  nearly  for- 
gotten ;  even  their  very  stones  are  cov- 
ered deep  into  the  green  field  out  of  sight 
and  mind. 

In  167S  there  were  dark  days.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  Englishmen  were  killed 
or  carried  away  captive,  and  almost  every 
settlement  beyond  the  Piscataqua  was 
laid  in  ashes.  Major  Waldron  of  Dover 
was  the  great  Indian  fighter  of  the  region, 
and  there  is  an  account  of  a  hundred  In- 
dians captured  l$r  him,  which  were  sent 
to  Bermuda  and  sold  as  slaves.  The  dis- 
astrous war  of  King  Philip  lasted  three 
years,  and  nearly  broke  up  the  flourishing 
fisheries,  upon  which  the  seacoast,  and 
river  towns  like  ours,  had  begun  to  de- 
pend. 

The  story  of  Berwick  is  like  the  story 
of  all  the  mother  towns  of   New  England, 
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and  she  can  boast  her  children's  bravery 
and  heroism  with  the  best.  In  that  same 
sad  month  of  October,  1675,  at  the  Tozer 
garrison  near  Roger  Plaisted's,  and  half  a 
mile  above  the  mills  at  Salmon  Falls,  fif- 
teen women  and  children  were  saved  by 
the  courage  of  a  girl  of  eighteen, — 
"  that  young  heroess,"  as  Hubbard  calls 
her,  who,  while  the  rest  were  escaping, 
kept  the  door  fast  against  two  Indians, 
until  they  chopped  it  down  with  their 
hatchets,  with  which  they  then  knocked 
her  senseless  ;  but  "  the  poor  maid  that 
had  ventured  her  life  so  far  to  save  many 
others,  was  by  a  strange  Providence  en- 
abled to  recover  so  much  strength  after 
they  were  gone,  as  to  repair  to  the  next 
garrison,  where  she  was  soon  after  healed 
of  her  wounds  and  restored  to  perfect 
health  again  "  ;  and  so,  as  Hubbard  says, 
somewhere  else  in  his  quaint  and  graphic 
"Indian  Wars,"  "  did  happily  make  an 
escape  from  their 
bloody  and  deceit- 
ful hands." 

Perhaps  the  most 
famous  battle  with 
the  Indians  was  in 
1690,  when  a  party 
under  the  com- 
mand of  Hertel,1  a 
Frenchman,  and 
Hopegood,  a  sa- 
chem, attacked 
oldest  houses.  N e wic hawannock . 

"  They  killed  thirty 
men,  and  the  rest  of  the  people,  after  an 
obstinate  and  courageous  defence,  sur- 
rendered at  discretion."  The  captives 
were  fifty-four  in  number,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  were  women  and  children.  The 
enemy  burned  all  the  houses  and  mills, 
and,  taking  with  them  what  plunder  they 
could  carry,  retreated  to  the  northward. 
A  party  of  one  hundred  and  forty  men, 
collected  from  the  neighboring  towns, 
pursued  and  came  up  with  the  savages  on 
Worster's  River,  at  a  narrow  bridge. 
They  fought  all  the  afternoon,  but  with 
little  loss  on  either  side.  The  French 
and  Indians  held  their  pursuers  in  check 
until  night,  and  then  continued  their 
retreat,   tormenting    their    captives    with 

1  See  Parkman's    Frontenac  and   New    France,  Chap. 
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shocking  cruelty.  Among  these  unfortu- 
nate captives  was  Mrs.  Mehetable  Good- 
win, who  may  be  called  the  mother  of  all 
that  representative  widely  scattered  Ber- 
wick family,  which  has  shown  in  different 
generations  so  much  ability  and  such 
marked  traits  of  character.  Hetty  Good- 
win, as  she  has  always  been  called,  was 
taken  by  the  Indians,  with  her  husband 
and  baby.  The  man  and  wife  were  sep- 
arated by  two  parties  of  the  savages,  and 
set  forth  on  their  long  and  suffering  jour- 
ney to  Canada,  each  believing  the  other 
to  be  dead,  and  leaving  behind  them 
their  comfortable  farm1  on  a  beautiful  hill 
above  the  river,  near  the  Plaisted  gar- 
rison. In  the  early  part  of  the  march 
one  of  the  Indians  snatched  the  baby 
from  its  mother's  arms  and  dashed  its 
head  against  a  stone  ;  and  when  the  poor 
mother  dragged  her  weary  steps  behind 
the  rest  and  could  not  still  her  cries,  they 
threatened  if  she  did  not  stop  weeping 
to  kill  her  in  the  same  way.  At  nightfall 
she  was  stooping  over  a  brook  trying  to 
wash  a  bloody  handkerchief,  and  her 
tears  were  falling  fast  again.  She  forgot 
the  threats  of  her  captives.  Suddenly,  a 
compassionate  squaw,  pitying  the  poor, 
lonely  mother,  threw  some  water  in  her 
face,  as  if  in  derision.  The  tears  were 
hidden,  and  no  one  else  had  noticed 
them.  "This  squaw  had  a  mother's 
heart,"  the  old  people  used  to  say,  in 
telling  me  the  story.  In  Canada  the  cap- 
tives underwent  great  hardships,  and 
"  Hetty  Goodwin,  a  well-off  woman,"  was 
so  hungry  that  she  sometimes  stole  food 
from  the  pigs.  She  was  bought  at  last  by 
a  Frenchman ;  and,  supposing  herself  to 
be  a  widow  and  despairing  of  ever  reach- 
ing home  again,  she  married  him  and 
had  two  children.  Their  name,  cor- 
rupted probably  from  the  French,  was 
Rand  ;  and  the  Portsmouth  family  of  the 
name  is  said  to  be  descended  from  them. 
As  I  was  once  told,  the  captive  husband 
"was  a  Goodwin,  and  smart";  so  after 
a  while  he  outwitted  the  Indians  in  some 
way  and  gained  his  liberty ;  and,  coming 
to  his  home,  found  that  his  wife  was  still 
alive.     He    went   back    to    Canada   and 

1  Still  in  possession  of  her  descendants  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  generations.  This  is  true  of  several  farms  in  the 
three  Berwicks,  which,  like  the  Wentworths  and  Good- 
wins, have  only  their  original  deeds  from  the  Indians. 


found  her  and  brought  her  back  ;  after 
which  they  managed  to  live  unmolested 
and  were  the  parents  of  many  children. 
Hetty  Goodwin's  half-buried  little  head- 
stone may  still  be  seen  in  the  Old  Fields 
burying  ground.  I  never  can  look  at  it 
without  a  thrill  of  feeling,  or  pass  the 
pleasant  place  where  she  lived  without 
remembering  that  she  knew  that  lovely 
view  over  hill  and  dale,  up  the  river,  and 
must  often  have  dreamed  and  longed  for 
the  sound  of  the  river  falls,  in  the  far 
country  to  which  she  was  carried  a  lonely 
captive,  in  the  northern  wilderness  of 
Canada. 


II. 

In  the  ancient  church  record  book 
there  is.  almost  no  hint  of  all  these  sor- 
rows and  anxieties  that  had  come  upon 
the  people.  In  these  same  dreadful 
years  of  1690  and  1724,  when  the  village 
was  completely  destroyed,  when  they 
must  have  feared  to  sleep  in  their  beds  or 
to  take  the  shortest  walk  afield,  and  for 
a  long  time  after  the  houses  were  built 
only  of  logs  for  better  defence,  there  are 
only  the  brief  records,  grown  sadly  few, 
of  marriages  and  baptisms  and  "  owning 
the  covenant,"  and  now  and  then  an 
amusingly  serious  account  of  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  and  desperate  animosi- 
ties between  ill-tempc-ed  sisters  of  the 
congregation. 

Of  course,  through  the  better  part  of 
the  first  century  of  occupation,  the  colo- 
nists had  all  belonged  to  the  church  at 
Portsmouth  ;  and  then  when  Gorges  and 
Mason  divided  their  lands,  practically  by 
the  natural  boundary  of  the  river,  and 
later  still,  when  the  town  of  Kittery  was 
formed,  the  people  of  the  Great  Works 
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and  its  neighborhood  belonged  to  the 
Kittery  church.  The  long  distance  soon 
became  too  perilous  and  difficult ;  and 
there  had  probably  been  a  separate 
church  service  for  the  Parish  of  Unity  for 
a  good  many  years,  before  the  chuich 
itself  was  formed  and  the  Rev.  John 
Wade  ordained  as  pastor,  in  1702.  A 
meeting-house  was  built  at  Old  Fields, 
between  the  busy  riverside  at  the  Lower 
Landing,  or  Pipestave  Landing  as  it  was 
first  called,  and  the  settlement  at  the 
Great  Works.  As  early  as  the  8th  of 
May,  1669,  the  town  of  Kittery  made 
Sturgeon  Creek  the  line  dividing  the 
town  into  two  parishes,  the  upper  parish 
being  Berwick.1  In  July,  1669,  it  was 
voted  at  town  meeting  to  lay  out  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  each 
of  these  parishes  for  the  use  of  the  min- 
istry. The  glebe  land  belonging  to  the 
upper  parish  was  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Great  Works  River,  and  was 
sold  many  years  ago  and  its  price 
added  to  the  ministerial  fund.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  has  always  had  the 
extremely  secular  name  of  the  Tom 
Tinker  lot. 

We  come  now  to  the  time  when  there 
are  ca1  eful  church  and  town  records 
practically  interchangeable  at  times. 
To  quote  a  recent  writer,  "  In  the  be- 
ginning each  settlement  or  town  was 
befoie  all  things  a  congregation,  and  the 
town     meeting    was    in  most    cases    the 

1  Massachusetts  Records,  Vol.  VI.,  Part  2,  p.  432. 


same  thing  as  the  assembly  of  the  con- 
gregation."- 

The  town  of  Berwick  was  incorporated 
in  1 7 13,  and  Elisha  Plaisted  was  the 
first  representative  to  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  the  next  year.5 

The  Rev.  John  Wade  preached  for 
some  years  before  the  establishment  of 
the  church.  He  was  born  in  Ipswich, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1693.  In 
1698  he  was  chaplain  of  a  garrison  to  the 
eastward,  and  died  in  1703,  hardly  two 
years  after  his  ordination.  He  wrote  a 
beautiful,  scholarly  hand,  and  has  left 
three  most  interesting,  closely  written 
pages  of  records,  describing  the  founding 
of  his  church  and  early  ministry.  David 
Emery  was  the  first  deacon,  and  Nathan 
Lord  the  second.  Capt.  Ichabod  Plais- 
ted gave  two  silver  cups,  which  are 
still  preserved,  and  a  cloth  and  napkin 
for  the  communion  table.  The  second 
minister,  who  for  half  a  century  was 
truly  the  spiritual  father  and  priest  of 
his  people,  was  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Wise. 
In  his  pastorate  the  town  passed  through 
most  severe  afflictions  from  its  foes ;  but 
through  his  influence  everything  made 
for  peace,  as  far  as  regarded  the  parish's 
own  existence  and  government.  Again 
and  again  "yc'  chh.  voted  in  ye  negative," 
when  it  was  invited  to  attend  the  settling 

2M.  Charles  Borgeaud,  The  Rise  of  Modern  Democ- 
racy. 

3 John  Plaisted,  his  relative,  was  a  man  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence to  have  been  appointed  to  welcome  the  Earl  of 
Bellomont,  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony  as  royal  governor, 
in  1699. 
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of  grievances  in  neighboring  churches ; 
and  the  church  in  Salem  is  rebuked  in 
solemn  session  as  "  a  chh.  obstinate  and 
impenitent  in  scandal,"  and  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  in  Berwick  decides  to 
stay  at  home  when  "  ye  Separatists"  in 
Exeter  desire  delegates. 

Parson  Wise  lived  in  a  house  near  the 
old  meeting-house,  at  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  road  after  you  pass  the 
Old  Fields  burying  ground.  Beside  the 
constant  dread  of  Indian  frays  in  this 
border  town  to  which  he  ministered, 
there  were  the  two  great  excitements  of 
the  coming  of  the  Quakers  and  the  Salem 
witchcraft ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  any 
real  persecution  of  either  Friends  or 
witches,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Piscataqua.  There  is  no  word  at  all 
about  the  latter  offenders,  but  Parson 
Wise  piously  records  the 
baptism  and  owning  of 
the  covenant  of  a  cer- 
tain "  Mary  Foss,  won- 
derfully recovered  from 
ye  Quakers,"  in  171 6. 
One  seems  to  know  the 
good  man  familiarly 
after  reading  the  age- 
browned  pages  of  the 
old  church  book.  He 
wrote  a  quaint  wind- 
blown-looking hand, 
that  makes  the  pages 
look  more  and  more 
like  a  bent  field  of 
grass.  You  can  see 
how  his  fingers  grew 
stiff  and  old  and  were 
sometimes  cramped  by 
December  cold.     Such  the  last  of 

pastorates  are  no  longer 
common.     We    can  imagine  the  loss  of 
the   people  when  he    died  ; '  the  winter 
funeral  the  end  of  the  long  dependence 
and  friendship. 

There  is  one  incident  connected  with 
the  Salem  witchcraft  delusion  which  has 

1  "  The  week  before  last,  died  at  Berwick  and  was  de- 
cently interred,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Wise,  pastor  of  the 
first  church  in  that  town,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  having  faithfully  served  God  and  that  church  in 
the  Gospel  fifty  years."  —  Boston  News  Letter,  Feb.  12, 

t759- 

"Jeremiah  Wise,  A.  M.,  ordained  1707,  died  1756. 
A  man  of  eminent  piety  and  goodness.  The  learning  in 
which  he  made  great  proficiency  was  of  a  kind  suited  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and,  like  that  of  the  Mathers 
and  other  great  men,  partook  more  of  the  scholastic  modes 


given  an  unforgetable  name  and  associa- 
tion to  a  certain  part  of  the  present  town 
of  South  Berwick,  in  connection  with  the 
summoning  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Bur- 
roughs, of  Wells,  to  appear  before  the 
judges  in  Danvers.  The  whole  history  of 
Burroughs  is  most  interesting  and  per- 
plexing. He  was  a  man  of  amazing 
strength  and  a  curious  knowledge  of 
woodcraft,  but  was  accused  of  cruelty 
and  various  misdeeds.  An  enemy  of 
his  in  Danvers,  where  he  had  formerly 
preached,  was  despatched  to  Wells  on 
the  welcome  errand  of  bringing  him  to 
justice,  with  the  help  of  two  constables, 
—  the  strength  and  cleverness  of  Bur- 
roughs being  quite  enough  to  found  the 
charge  of  witchcraft  upon,  and  cover  the 
desire  of  revenge  for  a  private  grudge. 
They  found  the  man  at  his  parsonage ; 
and,  sure  of  proving  his 
innocence,  he  readily 
agreed  to  accompany 
them,  but  suggested 
that  they  should  take  a 
shorter  path  than  by  the 
road  they  had  come,  — 
round  by  the  old  coast 
or  post  road  through 
York.  They  pretended 
afterward,  or  perhaps 
believed,  that  he  cast  a 
spell  on  them,  and  led 
them  into  a  gloomy 
forest,  presently  coming 
out  on  a  high,  strange 
ridge,  like  a  backbone 
to  the  country.  As  it 
grew  dark  a  great 
thunder-storm  gathered, 
a  family.  but  Burroughs  alone 

seemed  to  know  no  fear, 
and  kept  on  his  way.  The  messenger 
and  his  two  constables  nearly  perished 
with  ,  fright,  and  believed  the  whole 
situation  to  be  diabolic.  The  horses 
seemed  to  flv,  and  the  lightning  flashed 
blue  and  awful  gleams  about  Burroughs, 

than  of  the  belles-lettres,  or  of  philosophy." — James  Sulli- 
van's History  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Wise  published  "  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Capt. 
Charles  Frost  —  killed  by  the  Indians  as  he  returned  from 
Church";  "The  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon,"  in 
1729:  and  a  "Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  James 
Pike."  He  preached  the  ordination  sermon  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Haven,  at  Portsmouth  South  Church,  May  6,  1752. 

I  wish  to  record  my  sense  of  the  value  to  church  and 
town  of  many  historical  notes  carefully  added  to  the  church 
records  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Allen.  — S.  O.  J. 
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as  he  rode  ahead  ;  and  so  things  were 
at  their  worst  as  they  hurried  up  and 
down  the  steep  hills  of  what  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  the  Witch  Trot 
Road.  Suddenly  the  storm  ceased,  as 
thunder-storms  will,  and   the  moon  shone 


pear  early  in  the  old  records  ;  like  Brag- 
don,  Butler,  Hodgdon,  Grant  and  Gray, 
Hooper,  Emery,  Guptill,  Weymouth,  Jel- 
lison,  Warren  and  Gowen  ;  but  other  names 
equally  common  then  are  now,  as  far  as 
I    know,  extinct    in    the    Berwicks :   like 
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out ;  and  they  found  themselves  near  the 
calm  water  of  the  river,  near  Quampea- 
gan.  This  was  proof  enough  in  that 
moment  of  Burroughs's  evil  powers,  and 
his  fate  is  a  matter  of  history.  The 
Danvers  men  told  the  story  of  their  fear- 
ful ride,  with  great  glory  to  themselves  no 
doubt,  for  many  years ;  and  though  those 
who  were  familiar  with  the  country  in- 
sisted that  the  road  to  the  river  was 
shorter  by  half  than  the  long  way  through 
Cape  Neddick  and  Ogunquit,  it  was 
easier  to  accept  the  marvellous  than  the 
reasonable. 

There  may  have  been  witches  in  Ber- 
wick ;  but  I  never  heard  of  any  nearer 
than  York,  where  one  has  always  been 
said  to  lie  under  a  great  stone  in  the 
churchyard ;  and  a  terrible  person  in 
Portsmouth,  described  as  wearing  a  white 
linen  hood  tied  under  her  chin,  a  red 
waistcoat  and  petticoat,  with  a  green 
apron,  and  a  black  hat  upon  her  head  ; 
and  she  vanished  away,  green  apron  and 
all,  in  the  shape  of  a  cat ! 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  many  of 
the  still  familiar  names  of  the  region  ap 


Wincal,  Broughton,  MacPhedris,  Kilgore, 
Hamilton,  Bolthood,  Reddington,  Andros, 
Shackley,  Stockbridge  and  Percy,  and 
especially  Chadbourne,  which  was  for  so 
many  years  most  prominent.  We  find  in 
the  church  book  Major  Charles  Frost, 
an  honored  parishioner  and  great  Indian 
fighter,  declining  to  take  the  responsible 
office  of  elder,  "  because  the  service  is 
incoherent  with  his  civil  and  military 
office."  There  is  a  fine  picture  pre- 
served of  Richard  Shackley,  "  ye  last  of 
ye  Elders."  "  He  was  a  man  of  very  grave 
countenance  of  the  old  Puritan  stamp 
(which  does  not  seem  to  appear  very 
often  in  the  Piscataqua  plantations), 
sound  in  the  faith,  and  very  tenacious  of 
his  Hopkinsian  opinions.  He  used  to 
wear  a  red  cap  in  church,  and  when  he 
heard  a  minister  whose  preaching  he 
relished,  he  would  rise  in  his  seat,  which 
was  beneath  the  pulpit,  and  stand  there 
looking  intently  at  the  preacher.  When 
not  pleased,  he  would  keep  his  seat." 
He  wrote  a  fine,  dignified  hand  :  in  fact, 
all  these  records  show  the  first  two 
ministers  and  the    leaders  of  the  parish 
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to  have  been  men  of  education  and  re- 
finement. There  is  practically  no  mis- 
spelling, though  some  archaisms  of 
speech,  and  a  general  tone  of  dignity 
and  discretion. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Wise,  a  new 
handwriting  in  the  old  book  somewhat 
afflicts  the  unprejudiced  reader.  It  is 
commonplace,  tiresome  and  insistent ; 
and  somehow  the  poor  man's  troubles 
with  his  parish  are  discovered,  as  if  by 
instinct,  to  begin  with  a  mean-spirited 
self-pity  for  himself;  and  one  dismisses 
him,  even  at  this  distance  of  a  hundred 
years,  as  willingly  as  his  parishioners 
seem  to  have  done.  He  tries  to  use  force 
to  bring  certain  stray-aways  into  church. 
He  plans  about  getting  more  money,  and 
goes  on  pitying  and  cherishing  himself, 
and  blaming  his  people,  until  the  end. 
He  was  always  signing  his  name  as  if  it 
stood  to  him  for  something  very  remark- 
able, while  Parson  Wise's  signature  hardly 
once  appears.  Directly  after  his  de- 
parture, old  Richard  Shackley,  the  sol- 
emn elder,  calls  for  a  day  of  fasting  and 


far  more  worthy  successor  of  Parson 
Wise.  He,  too,  was  a  college-bred  man, 
of  Harvard,  17 — ,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  Parson  Tompson  of  Braintree,  so 
celebrated  by  Cotton  Mather,  in  his 
"Magnalia,"  for  his  "constellation  of  con- 
verts." Mr.  Tompson  evidently  plucked 
up  his  courage  in  accepting  the  call 
to  Berwick.  It  was  not  only  that  he 
succeeded  his  predecessor,  but  the  call 
was  given  in  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Revolution,  by  a  poor  and  anxious  par- 
ish, with  whom  he  frankly  condoles  upon 
its  divided  and  languishing  state.  Ber- 
wick, as  neighbor  to  her  parent  town 
of  Kittery,  had  shared  in  the  glorious 
successes  of  Pepperell  in  the  siege  of 
Louisburg ;  and  no  doubt  some  of  her 
men  marched  with  the  company,  formed 
about  Saco,  that  was  present  at  the 
fight  on  Bunker  Hill.  There  is  a  de- 
vout assurance  of  Mr.  Tompson's  "  Re- 
quests at  the  throne  of  Grace,  that  the 
God  of  Peace  may  be  with  us  and  bless 
us,"  as  he  ends  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance. 
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prayer,  "  on  account  of  the  maloncholly 
state  of  religion  in  the  church  and 
town." 

There  followed  him  a  man  who  is  still 
remembered  by  some  of  my  older  friends, 
the    Rev.    John    Tompson,    who    was    a 


These  were  days  of  discouragement. 
The  town's  business  was  stopped  ;  the 
country  was  making  a  bitter  struggle,  and 
drawing  away  the  best  energies  of  the 
men  to  the  seat  of  war.  It  was  mani- 
festly a  time  when    the    pine  forests  were 
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in  process  of  growth,  and  there  was  no 
market  for  timber,  even  if  it  could  yet  be 
cut.  Some  of  the  richer  families  had 
become  extinct  or  had  gone  away. 
judge  Hill,1  the  leading  citizen,  had  died 
just  before    the  great   struggle    came  on. 


ml   IS 


THE  OLD  ACADEMY. 

The  country  was  more  and  more  impov- 
erished, and  we  can  hardly  imagine  the 
discouragement  that  met  both  minister 
and  people  at  every  hand.  It  is  a  temp- 
tation to  follow  the  history  of  the  town 
closely,  and  to  follow  with  it  the  closely 
interwoven  fortunes  of  the  sister  town  of 
Somersworth,  across  the  river ;  but  it  is 
increasingly  difficult  to  choose  the  leading 
threads,  where  everything  is  so  locally 
important  and  interesting. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  figures  of 
the  last  century,  however,  who  must  by 
no  means  be  forgotten,  were  John  (or 
Owen)  Sullivan,  always  called  Master 
Sullivan,  and  his  wife,  Margery,  who 
came  over  to  New  England  from  Ireland 

1  "  On  Monday  last,  March  2d,  died  at  Berwick  the  Hon. 
John  Hill,  Esq.,  Aitatis  suae  69:  a  Gentleman  much  im- 
proved in  public  offices  and  Betrustments.  He  was  early 
in  Life  appointed  one  of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  elected  to  represent  the  Town  where  he  dwelt; 
and  soon  after  was  elected  into  His  Majesty's  Council,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  a  seat  at  the  honorable  Board  for 
twenty-eight  years  successively;  and  about  two  years 
since,  honorably  resigned.  He  was  also  improved  for 
many  years  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Inferiour  court  in  the 
County  of  York  and  for  several  years  as  the  Chief  Justice. 
And  also,  for  some  years,  Judge  of  Probate  of  Wills.  In 
all  which  public  characters,  as  well  as  those  in  more  pri- 
vate life,  he  discovered  himself  to  be  what  the  Poet  calls; — ■ 

' The  noblest  wore  of  Clod  — 

An  honest  man.' 
He  made  public  profession  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
and  appeared  to  enjoy  th«  comforts  of  it  in  his  last  sick- 
ness; he  often  exprest  his  longing  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ."  —  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  Friday,  March  6, 
1772. 


about  1723.  They  first  landed  at  York, 
and  spent  some  time  there  on  the  Mc- 
Intire  farm,  still  occupied  by  descendants 
of  the  royalist  exiles.  Master  Sullivan 
always  surrounded  himself  with  more  or 
less  mystery,  but  insisted  that  he  had 
"four  countesses  to  his  mother 
and  grandmothers,  which  has 
been  proved  true."  He 
feigned  great  ignorance  at  first 
to  match  his  poverty ;  but  at 
last,  tiring  of  his  humble  posi- 
tion, tradition  says  that  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Parson 
Moody,  of  York,  in  seven  lan- 
guages, and  presently  removed 
himself  to  the  upper  part  of 
Berwick,  a  few  miles  above 
Quampeagan,  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Great  Falls,  and 
opposite  the  present  city  of 
Somersworth.-  Here  he  kept 
a  school  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  and  owned  a  small 
farm.  He  is  reported  to  have 
been  indolent  according  to  the  standard 
of  his  contemporaries,  but  to  have  been 
always  reading  and  a  man  of  great  wit 
and  natural  powers  of  mind.  His  wife 
was  a  woman  of  quick  temper,  but  great 
tenderness  of  heart,  joined  to  all  the  prac- 
tical ability  which  Master  Sullivan  seems 
to  have  lacked,  except  that  most  noble 
gift  of  awakening  young  minds.  Margery 
Sullivan, —  "the  small,  beautiful,  ener- 
getic, courageous  woman,"'  who  worked  in 
thefields,  so  that  her  thoughtful  and  studi- 
ous husband  might  not  be  obliged  to  do 
it  ;  who  drove  a  cow  some  thirty  miles 
through  woods  and  along  bad  roads  for 
her  son  ;  who  nursed  the  neighbours  when 
they  were  ill,  and  quarrelled  with  them 
horribly  when  they  were  well ;  who  gloried 
in  her  sons'  careers,  boasting  that  she 
never  did  anything  contrary  to  the  will  of 
her  husband.  He  was  her  father  in  age, 
her  master  in  knowledge,  and  her  hus- 
band by  marriage."  The  writer  has 
heard  another  boast  of  Margery  Sullivan's 
repeated  :  that  she  had  dropped  corn  many 
a  day  with  two  governors  :  a  judge  in  her 

"  Mr.  James  Pike,  the  first  grammar  school  master  of 
Berwick  (Harvard,  1725),  was  called  as  minister  to  Somers- 
worth in  t73p;  and  it  may  possibly  have  been  not  untd 
then  that  Sullivan  took  his  place. 

3  The  Family  of  John  Sullivan  of  Berwick.  By  Thomas 
Coffin  Amory.     Privately  printed. 
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arms  and  a  general  on  her  back.  Old 
Master  Sullivan  died  in  1796,  at  the 
great  age  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
five  years,  keeping  his  love  for  books 
until  the  last.  His  wife  died  in  1S01. 
Two  of  their  sons,  Daniel  and  Eben- 
ezer,  were  captains  in  the  Revolution- 
ary army :  the  first  dying  on  his  way 
home  from  a  captivity  in  the  Jersey 
prison  ship ;  the  second  was  a  lawyer 
at  South  Berwick,  but  died  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  John  Sullivan,  the  younger, 
was  one  of  the  distinguished  officers 
of  the  war,  major-general  by  rank, 
and  afterward  first  president  or  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire.  James  lived 
at  first  in  Saco  (it  was  to  him  the 
cow  was  driven),  and  later  he  be- 
came a  citizen  of  Boston  ;  a  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  attorney-general, 
and  in  1808  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

There  is  a  charming  story  of  his  being 
on  circuit  in  the  District  of  Maine,  and 
going  out  of  his  way  to  pass  the  night 
with  his  old  father  and  mother  at  Berwick. 
In  the  evening  he  and  his  father  lost  their 
tempers  over  some  political  argument 
and  parted  in  anger.  The  judge  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  house  very  early  in 
the  morning  before  day,  but  he  was  so 
troubled  as  he  rode  away  by  the  thought 
that  he  had  been  disrespectful,  that  he 
turned  his  horse  at  last  and  rode  back 
again  several  miles  to  beg  his  father's 
pardon. 

This  was  the  author  of  the  "  History  of 
Maine,"  so  often  quoted ;  a  delightful 
work,  eloquent  at  times,  and  naturally 
very  full  of  interest  when  its  author 
touched  at  any  point  the  history  or 
traditions  of  his  native  town.  Berwick 
has  had  few  sons  of  whom  she  has 
such  good  reason  to  be  proud.  The 
family  burying  place,  at  the  old  farm 
on  Pine  Hill,  was  unfortunately  de- 
stroyed by  the  laying  out  of  a  road ; 
and  the  graves  of  the  father  and  mother 
being  disturbed,  the  poor  ashes  that 
were  left  and  the  stone  erected  by 
their  son  James  were  removed  by  a 
descendant  to  the  burial  ground  of  their 
son  and  daughter,  Gen.  John  Sullivan 
and  Margery  (Mrs.  Hardy),  at  Durham, 
N.H. 


/% 
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III. 


After  the  Revolution  the  poverty  and 
anxiety  of  the  country  were  followed  by 
just  such  a  rousing  of  the  people's  ener- 
gies and  consequent  renewal  of  prosperity 
as  in  the  case  of  our  late  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion. It  was  in  1791  that,  in  spite  of 
heavy  taxation  and  much  uncertainty,  the 
town  of  Berwick  made  up  its  mind  to 
have  as  good  an  academy  as  Byfield  or 
Yarmouth.  One  of  the  old  state  historians 
says  that  Berwick  has  always  been  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  its  schools. 
A  town  may  have  a  profession  as  well  as 
an  individual,  and  Berwick  chose  to  be  an 
educator  of  youth.  Judge  Chadbourne 
gave  ten  acres  of  land  in  the  finest  possible 
situation  and  a  sum  of  money  besides,  to 
begin  the  subscription  ;  and  Parson  Tomp- 
son  rode  twice  to  Boston  on  his  old  white 
horse,  and  finally  returned  victorious  with 
the  charter  granted  by  the  General  Court 
and  bearing  the  fine  signature  of  John 
Hancock.  The  history  of  Berwick  Acad- 
emy from  that  day  to  the  delightful  occa- 
sion of  its  centennial  celebration  would 
make  a  long  magazine  article  in  itself; 
but  it  can  only  come  in  as  an  episode  in 
the  town's  history,  and  as  the  best  expres- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  the  Berwick  citizens. 
In  giving  this  necessarily  brief  account,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  the 
historical  address  given  at  the  celebration 
of  the  academy's  hundredth  year,  by  Rev. 
John  Lord,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  best  known  pupils  of  the  old  hill  school. 

"The  founders,"  says  Dr.  Lord,  "were 
all  honorable  men,  at  least  they  were  all 
respectable  citizens  in  this  prominent 
village,  or  were  distinguished  clergymen 
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or  lawyers  in  the  neighboring  towns. 
Primus  inter  pares,  there  was  old  Judge 
Benjamin  Chadbourne,  a  veritable  patri- 
cian, with  a  great  landed  estate,  which 
his  ancestor  purchased  from  the  Indians." 
Here  we  find  the  great-grandson  of  that 
Humphrey  Chadbourne  who  came  with 
the  earliest  settlers,  and  was  for  many  years 
their  leader.  The  late  President  Chad- 
bourne of  Williams  College  belonged  to 
a  later  generation  of  the  same  family. 
"Judge  Chadbourne  lived  in  a  fine  colonial 
residence  surrounded  by  noble  elms,  not 
far  from  the  Vineyard,  and  was  a  great 
lover  of  trees.  He  gave  to  his  friend,  John 
Hancock,  a  large  number  of  elms  from  his 
Berwick  estate  to  be  planted  on  Boston 
Common,  where  some  of  them  still  exist." 
There  was  indeed  an  interesting  group 
of  men  in  the  town,  the  stamp  of  whose 
thought  and  ambition  may  still  be  felt   as 


Hobbs  house  built  by  Madam  Elizabeth 
Wallingford,  and  long  occupied  by  her 
children  and  grandchildren  of  the  Cush- 
ing  family,  the  Hayman  house,  or  the 
Haggens  house  at  the  Corner,  the  Tim- 
othy Ferguson  house,  without  seeing 
at  once  that  people  of  refinement  and 
cultivation  had  planned  them  and  lived 
in  them  with  elegance  and  hospitality. 
The  best  life  in  such  a  town  as  this  was 
no  more  provincial  in  early  days  than  it 
was  in  Salem  or  Boston,  and  the  inter- 
course and  sympathy  between  people  of 
the  same  class  in  New  England  was  more 
marked    than    at    any   other    period. 

The  richest  founder  of  Berwick  Acad- 
emy, the  oldest  literary  incorporation  in 
the  state,  was  Col.  Jonathan  Hamilton, 
a  shipowner  and  merchant,  who  from 
humble  beginnings  accumulated  his  great 
fortune  in    the  West  Indian  trade.     He 
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a  good  inheritance  from  the  early  planters 
of  Berwick  may  be  felt,  I  believe,  all 
through  her  history.  The  houses  built 
by  these  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  still 
standing,  and  many  of  their  own  traits 
and  actions  are  still  remembered.  The 
importance  of  the  village,  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  world  outside,  can  be 
measured  by  the  manner  of  its  house- 
keeping ;  and  no  one  can  enter  Judge 
Chadbourne's  house  or  the  Hamilton 
house  at  the  Lower  Landing,  the  Gen. 
Goodwin  house  at  Old  Fields,  the  Hayes 
house  built  by  Col.  Dudley  Hubbard,  the 


was  born  on  Pine  Hill,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  town  ;  but  built  later  the 
stately  old  house  at  the  Lower  Landing, 
and  lived  in  it  the  rest  of  his  life,  with 
all  the  magnificence  that  was  possible  in 
his  day.  On  his  archaic  looking  tomb, 
in  the  Old  Fields  burying  ground,  the 
long  high-sounding  inscription  ends  with 
the  solemn  words,  "  Hamilton  is  no 
more."  Another  of  this  interesting 
group  of  the  first  trustees  of  the 
academy  was  Mr.  John  Lord,  the  young 
partner  in  business  of  Col.  Hamilton, 
afterward  Gen.   Lord,  and  the  successor 
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to  Judge  Chadbourne's  and  Col.  Hamil- 
ton's pre-eminence  and  authority  in  town 
affairs.  He  lived  at  the  Upper  Land- 
ing, in  another  fine  old  house,  which  was 
long  ago  destroyed  ;  and  died  when 
hardly  past  middle  age,  leaving  a  large 
inheritance  to    his   family   and  generous 
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gifts  to  the  church  and  academy,  beside 
a  fund  to  the  latter,  from  which  each 
student  is  given  a  copy  of  the  Bible. 
Among  his  children  and  grandchildren 
have  been  many  distinguished  men  and 
women.1 

The  minister,  Mr.  Tompson,  has  al- 
ready been  spoken  of;  and  the  other 
trustees  were  Dr.  Hemmenway  of  Wells, 
the  great  theologian  of  his  day ;  and 
Judge  David  Sewall  of  York,  of  the 
Superior  Court,  who  was  as  famous  a 
lawyer ;  Dr.  Ivory  Hovey  of  Berwick, 
the  most  picturesque  person  and  charac- 

!  President  Lord  of  Dartmouth  College  must  be  named 
first;  with  Dr.  John  Lord,  the  delightful  lecturer  and 
writer  on  historical  subjects;  Samuel  Lord,  Esq.,  of 
Portsmouth;  John  Perkins  Lord,  Esq.,  and  his  son  and 
namesake,  who  was  one  of  the  earlier  and  most  successful 
merchants  of  Melbourne;  the  late  John  L.  Hayes,  Esq., 
of  Cambridge,  and  his  vounger  brother,  Brevet  Major- 
Gen.  Joseph  Hayes;  and  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  who  was  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Board  of  Academy  Trustees, 
and  one  of  the  best  forwarders  of  the  school's  interests; 
with  W.  H.  Ward,  D.  D.,  of  the  New  York  Independent; 
and  of  the  younger  generation,  S.  Mills  Hayes  of  St. 
Paul,  Arthur  Lord,  Esq.,  and  Eliot  Lord,  well  known  in 
modern  journalism. 


ter  of  his  day,  and  Gen.  Ichabod  Good- 
win of  Old  Fields,  the  major-general  of 
militia  for  York  and  Cumberland  Counties  ; 
whom  Dr.  Lord  calls  "  a  staff  to  lean  upon 
in  all  parish  and  educational  affairs." 

"  According  to  the  charter,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  the  academy  was  founded  '  to 
promote  piety,  religion  and  morality. ,'  'It 
is  not  easy  in  this  critical  age  to  define 
the  difference  between  piety  and  reli- 
gion, .  .  .  but,  I  must  add,  to  speak 
truthfully,  '  to  educate  youth  in  such 
languages,  and  such  liberal  arts,  and 
sciences  as  the  trustees  should  direct.'  " 
By  the  charter  six  of  the  trustees  were 
to  be  residents  of  the  town,  and  seven 
to  be  non-residents, —  a  regulation  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  academy  from  de- 
generating into  a  mere  village  school, 
with  only  local  interests  to  guard,  rather 
than  to  hold  out  inducements  for  young 
men  at  a  distance  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
good   business   education,   or   to  prepare 
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for  college,  —  the  primary  end  for  which 
our  academies  were  founded.  "There 
were  many  cultivated  persons  in  Ber- 
wick, who  read  the  best  books  and 
knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  world. 
It  was  inevitable  that  they  should  insist 
upon  having  a  good  school,  and  ask  much 
from  their  teachers,  as  to  both  social  and 
intellectual  gifts." 

These  expectations  were  almost  always 
gratified,  especially  in  the  early  years  of 
the  school's  history.     Mr.  Samuel  Moody 
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was  the  first  master,  on  a  salary  of  ninety 
pounds  a  year,  with  the  addition  of  six- 
pence a  week  for  each  pupil.  Mr.  Joseph 
McKeen  succeeded  him,  —  not  the  presi- 
dent of  Bowdoin,  but  later  the  Boylston 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  at  Har- 
vard College  ("a  very  able  man,"  says 
Dr.  Lord),  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  ben- 
jamin Green,  afterwards  Judge  Green,  a 
distinguished  lawyer  and  gentleman  in 
the  village,  noted  for  his  fine  address,  au- 
tocratic manners,  and  love  of  horses. 
Then  followed  Preceptors  Hilliard,  Sea- 
ver  and  Tompson,  and  a  strange  erratic 
person  named  Ilolton,  who  was  gifted  as 
a  teacher  of  mythology  and  of  the  exercises 
of  Wednesday-afternoon  speaking  and 
composition.     Ira  Young,  his  successor, 
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was  one  of  the  best  masters  the  school 
ever  had,  and  was  soon  beckoned  away 
by  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  was 
for  many  years  the  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics. Stephen  Chase,  a  man  of  fine  powers, 
who  came  after  him,  also  became  a 
Dartmouth  professor ;  and  the  Rev. 
James  Wilson  Ward,  under  whose  admin- 
istration the  prosperity  of  the  institution 
reached  its  acme.  He  was  a  fine  linguist, 
being  a  Hebrew  scholar  as  well  as 
learned  in  Greek  :  "  a  very  genial  man," 
whose  son,  the  present  editor  of  the  New 


York  Independent,  has  kept  to  the  same 
high  directions  and  ambitions. 

The  early  records  of  the  academy  were 
lost,  probably  in  the  burning  of  the  second 
building,  which  also  destroyed  most  of  the 
books  of  the  old  Social  Library,  so  pre- 
cious to  the  town.  The  list  of  the  schol- 
ars who  have  received  Bibles  from  the 
Lord  Fund  is,  happily,  in  the  possession 
of  the  secretary,  Charles  Cushing  Hobbs, 
Esq.;  and  from  the  year  1817,  when  it 
begins,  the  students  number  about  three 
thousand.  From  1 79 1  to  181 7  would, 
however,  give  many  more,  and  some  of 
the  best  men  the  academy  could  show. 

A  second  academy  building  was  made 
necessary  by  the  growth  of  the  school, 
about  the  year  1825.  This  is  looked 
back  to  by  those  who  remember  it  as 
having  been  a  very  suitable  and  hand- 
some structure,  which  stood  well  on  its 
conspicuous  site.  It  had  a  high  white 
belfry,  and  fine  rows  of  Lombardy  poplars 
led  up  to  it  from  the  street.  The  old 
oaks  were  already  decaying,  but  nobody 
thought  to  put  young  ones  in  their  places. 
This  was  burnt  in  1 851,  and  the  new 
building  seems  to  have  poorly  replaced 
it,  although  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Judge  Hayes,  as 
president  of  the  board,  used  every  means 
to  have  the  best  schoolhouse1  that  could 
be  obtained,  going  to  Richard  Upjohn  of 
New  York  for  the  plans  ;  but  it  shows 
what  advance  has  been  made  in  our  time 
in  architecture,  that  the  first  American 
architect  of  the  day  should  have  shown 
so  little  imagination.  The  two  high 
gables  showed  well,  however,  above  the 
treetops,  when  one  saw  it  from  the  west- 
ward ;  and  the  large  schoolroom,  which 
could  be  divided  at  will,  was  very  hand- 
some and  gave  a  fine  sense  of  light  and 
air.  The  hall  too,  with  its  open  roof  and 
finished  framework  of  beams,  is  not  with- 
out beauty,  especially  as  many  old  pupils 
will  always  remember  it  garlanded  with 
oak  leaves,  and  decorated  with  the  school 
mottoes  done  in  elaborate  fashion  after 
traditional  rules. 

Until  1828  Berwick  Academy  was 
entirely  a  boys'  school ;  but  in  that  year 

1  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Cogswell  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Benj.  Tredick  of  Philadelphia,  Deacon  Plummer  of  South 
Berwick,  made  most  generous  subscriptions,  as  did  indeed 
almost  everybody  in  the  town. 
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the  names  appear  of  Hetta  Lord  Hayes, 
Caroline  Lord,  Miranda  Smith  and 
Martha  Leigh  ;  and  these  brave  young 
persons  seem  to  have  left  the  door  open 
behind  them,  for  the  record  of  the  next 
term  shows  seventeen  of  their  friends  to 
have  followed  a  wise  example.  From  that 
time  the  names  of  girls  and  boys  ap- 
pear to  be  about  equal. 

The  aim  of  such  an  academy  as  this  to 
fit  young  men  or  young  women  for  col- 
lege, or  to  give,  as  it  does  to  many  pupils, 
their  last  opportunity  for  school  instruc- 
tion, and  so  to  hold  the  final  chance  for 
directing  and  developing  their  young 
ambitions,  is  indeed  a  high  aim  ;  and  the 
standing  of  many  of  the  Berwick  Academy 
pupils  in  after  life  is  certainly  some  evi- 
dence that  the  task  has  been  well  fulfilled. 
It  would  surprise  us  if  we  could  count  up 
the  number  of  Harvard  and  Bowdoin  and 
Dartmouth  graduates  who  were  fitted 
here,  and  no  less  if  we  could  make  a  list 
of  the  distinguished  men  among  them  : 
four  college  presidents  and  three  gov- 
ernors of  states,  with  many  college  pro- 
fessors and  eminent  teachers,  men  and 
women  both  ;  highly  accomplished  men 
of  the  professions  and  men  of  affairs  ; 
soldiers,  sailors  and  statesmen  of  renown  ; 
and  many  women,  who,  in  their  ever- 
widening     public     service    or     beautiful 


home- making  and  home-keeping  lives, 
have  been  among  the  true  leaders  of 
civilization  in  their  time. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  fifth  decade  of 
this  century,  perhaps  in  1S42  or  1843, 
the  influence  of  the  academy  and  the 
level  of  intelligence  in  the  society  of  the 
town  were,  perhaps,  at  their  height.  I 
have  often  heard  it  said  that  in  the 
congregation  of  the  old  First  Church 
there  were  over  twenty  men,  young  and 
old,  who  were  college  graduates.  This 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  of 
the  village.  The  old  order  of  things 
was  fast  passing  away,  but  this  was  a 
moment  when  hope  for  the  future  seemed 
very  bright,  and  pride  in  the  past  was 
most  assured. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  moment  to  call  the 
character  and  achievements  of  the  de- 
scendants of  our  early  settlers  most  clearly 
before  the  mind,  and  to  end  this  hasty 
sketch  of  the  town's  progress.  A  long 
process  of  change  was  about  to  begin. 
The  assimilation  of  successive  foreign  ele- 
ments which  have  not  been  without  great 
value,  the  effects  of  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, the  change  of  professional  and 
educational  ruling  interests  for  those  of 
various  manufactures,  were  to  work  slow 
and  certain  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the 
town  and    the  character    of  its  citizens. 
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I  believe  that  the  general  level  of  intelli- 
gence, the  common  stock  of  prosperity, 
were  never  better  than  now.  We  are 
returning  to  some  of  the  old  standards 
of  good  taste  and  wider  interests,  which 
we  had  at  onetime  too  hastily  flung  aside. 
We  are  more  reverent  of  our  past,  and  more 
appreciative  of  our  academy,  of  our 
teachers  and  preachers,  than  ever  before 
in   the  course  of  many  years. 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  many  things 
and  many  people  to  whom  the  three 
towns  of  Berwick  have  owed  much  in 
these  later  days ;  especially  of  a  myste- 
rious figure  among  the  academy  teachers, 
Dr.  Gray,  "  an  Englishman  who  had 
achieved  considerable  distinction  as  an 
Oxford  scholar,  who  gave  the  school  a 
new  impulse,  and  placed  it  on  a  higher 
level  in  some  respects  than  ever  before, 
being  himself  a  man  of  culture  and  one 
whose  experience  of  life  had  been  wider 
than  that  of  many  of  the  other  principals. 
His  pupils  are  said  to  have  borne  the  im- 
press of  his  own  knowledge  of  life  and 
letters." 

I  should  like  to  say  how  much  good  the 
Cogswell  prize  books  have  done,  scat- 
tered as  they  are  among  the  pupils,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  or  a  dozen  really  valuable  and 
charmingly  bound  volumes  every  year  ;  of 
the  five  or  six  college  scholarship  funds 
which  have  helped  so  many  young  people 
to  go  on  with  the  process  of  their  educa- 
tion ;  of  the  liberality  of  those  who  have 
made  gifts  to  the  academy  fund,  like  Mr. 
Francis  B.  Hayes,  so  that  the  price  of  the 
excellent  tuition  is  kept  so  low  that  no 
bright  boy  or  girl  can  possibly  be  hin- 
dered from  sharing  it.  The  greatest 
beneficence,  however,  is  in  the  recent 
large  legacy  left  to  the  school  in  memory 
of  her  husband,  a  former  pupil,  by  Mrs. 
William  H.  Fogg  of  New  York,  for  the 
building  and  equipment  of  a  new  school- 
house  and  public  library.  This  noble  gift 
has  been  increased,  according  to  her  later 
wish,  by  the  liberality  of  her  executors, 
the  late  A.  Phipps,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and 
Hon.  H.  H.  Fogg  of  Bangor,  to  whose 
warm  and  generous  interest  in  the  town 
of  his  ancestors,  the  people  of  the  three 
Berwicks  and  the  old  and  new  pupils  of 
the  school  should  be  always  most  grateful, 
as  they  will  also  be  to  the  devoted  presi- 


dent of  the  trustees  at  this  present  time, 
Hon.  Horatio  N.  Twombly  of  New  York, 
and  to  Mr.  George  A.  Dickey,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  academy.  Upon  both  of  these 
men  and  their  assistants  has  come  unusual 
responsibility  in  the  enlargement  and  new 
departure    of  the   institution. 

I  am  much  tempted  to  speak  of  my 
own  school  friends  and  my  kind  teachers, 
and  the  affairs  of  my  own  time  generally ; 
but  it  is  after  all  with  the  first  two  cen- 
turies of  Berwick  that  my  fragmentary 
sketches  must  be  concerned.  To  have 
seen  how  the  settlement  began,  and  how 
it  overcame  its  many  hindrances  and 
held  fast  to  its  many  hopes,  and  bred  its 
men  and  women  to  high  callings,  is  to 
understand  these  later  days  very  well. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  learning  Amer- 
ican history  than  to  find  out  what  one  can 
of  the  story  of  an  old  New  England  town. 


IV. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Tompson's  pastorate 
lasted  almost  as  long  as  Parson  Wise's. 
It  was  in  his  time  that  the  present  First 
Congregational  Church  was  built  to  re- 
place the  ancient  one  at  Old  Fields, 
where  he  preached  so  many  years  to 
Judge  Chadbourne,  Judge  Green,  Gen. 
Lord,  Col.  Hamilton,  and  the  men  and 
women  of  that  time.  A  second  parish 
had  been  formed  at  Blackberry  Hill,  with 
which  were  long  associated  the  honored 
names  of  Rev.  Mr.  Meriam  and  Mr. 
Hilliard,  but  which  has  now  ceased  to 
exist.  There  was  also  the  Baptist  Church, 
where  Parson  Boyd  preached  for  many 
years.  This  was  later  used,  for  many 
years,  as  a  town  house,  being  conveniently 
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situated  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  a 
great  pity  that  it  should  have  been  un- 
necessarily destroyed.  The  moderator 
used  to  occupy  the  high  pulpit  with  its 
sounding  board,  while  the  citizens  and 
voters  made  a  more  or  less  discreet  con- 
gregation. 

I  remember  that  the  unpainted  wood- 
work had  taken  a  beautiful  brown  tint 
with  age,  and  that  it  used  to  be-  a  vast 
pleasure  in  my  childhood  to  steal  into 
the  silent  place,  and  to  sit  alone,  or  with 
small,  whispering  friends,  in  one  of  the 
high,  square  pews.  The  arrangement  of 
the  pews  and  benches  reminded  one  of 
the  time  when  there  was  such  careful  at- 
tention paid  to  social  precedence,  and 
provision  made  for  the  colored  people,  of 
whom  there  were  formerly  a  large  num- 
ber in  Berwick,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  excellent  citizens.  Most  of  the 
prominent  families  in  this  part  of  New 
England,  near  tide  water,  possessed  one 
or  more  African  slaves  in  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  one  may  still  hear  delightful 
stories  of  their  strange  traits  of  inher- 
itance and  their  loyal  affection  to  the 
families  which  they  adopted  as  their  own, 
and  were  always  ready  to  champion.  A 
little  sandy  hill, just  belowthe  Landing,  and 
above  the  old  river  path  that  leads  to 
Leigh's,  now  Veaton's  mills,  still  bears 
the  name  of  Cato's  Hill,  from  the  fact 
that  the  sunny  sand  bank  near  the  top 
was  the  favorite  retreat  of  an  ancient 
member  of  the  household  of  Gen.  Lord. 
Cato  was  a  native  Guineaman,  and  the 
last  generation  loved  to  recall  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  droll  ways  and  speeches. 

At  Doughty's  Falls,  or  what  is  now 
North  Berwick  Village,  there  were  in  the 
last  century  a  large  number  of  families 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  meet- 
ing of  Friends  (or  Quakers  as  they  were 
then  called)  in  the  province  of  Maine 
was  at  Newichawannock,  in  December, 
1662.  "At  about  the  same  time  in 
Dover,"  says  Williamson,  in  his  "  History 
of  Maine,"  was  "  issued  the  famous  warrant 
commanding  three  women  to  be  whipped 
out  of  the  state."  There  was  no  perse- 
cution in  Maine,  however.  In  North 
Berwick  the  Husseys,  Buffums  and  others 
have  taken  active  part  in  the  great  inter- 


ests and  potent  achievements  of  their 
society. 

To  the  north  of  this  now  large  and 
enterprising  village  (which  owes  much  of 
its  growth  to  the  business  capacity  of  the 
late  William  Hill,  or  Friend  Hill  as  he 
was  familiarly  known,  and  to  the  Hobbs 
family)  is  the  old  estate  of  one  branch  of 
the  Goodwin  family.  The  pleasant  old 
house  which  stands  by  the  river,  between 
its  great  forests  and  open  fields,  was  al- 
ways called  by  the  unexplainable  and 
dismal  name  of  Execution,  which  must 
be  legal  in  its  remote  origin ;  though 
there  are  relics  of  lost  traditions  about 
a  regicide  judge,  only  a  few  miles  away, 
and  the  hospitality  of  the  family  may 
have  harbored  him  here.  There  is  one 
thing  certain  :  Capt.  Goodwin,  the 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Sir  William 
Pepperell  and  high  sheriff  of  York  County, 
never  levied  an  execution  without  break- 
ing off  a  twig  and  pulling  a  tuft  of  grass, 
to  make  literally  true  his  oath  that  he 
had  delivered  possession  by  twig  and 
turf.  This  was  the  father  of  Gen. 
Ichabod  Goodwin  of  Old  Fields ;  and 
grandfather  of  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  R.  Good- 
win, late  president  of  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  and  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Gov.  Ichabod 
Goodwin  of  New  Hampshire,  who  be- 
longed to  that  remarkable  group  of  men 
known  as  the  war  governors,  who  held 
the  executive  powers  of  the  Northern 
states  in  1861-62.  No  man  among 
them  was  more  "prompt,  methodical 
and  clear-sighted,  and  intensely  devoted 
to  their  one  duty."  These  brothers  bear 
two  of  the  best  known  names  on  the  Ber- 
wick Academy  roll  of  honor.  Nor  must 
we  forget  their  younger  relative,  Hon.  John 
Noble  Goodwin,  one  of  the  many  well- 
known  lawyers  of  the  town,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress, 
and  later  governor  of  Arizona  and  its 
representative. 

It  grieves  me  more  and  more  that  the 
meeting-house  of  the  old  First  Church 
and  Parish  has  not  been  allowed  to  keep 
something  of  its  look  of  antiquity.  It 
was  originally  a  most  tasteful  building, 
well  proportioned,  as  all  the  older  village 
buildings  are,  and  finished  in  the  best 
fashion  of  a  day  when  simple  good  taste 
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in  architecture  seems  to  have  been  in- 
stinctive with  almost  everybody  in  the 
town,  judging  by  the  fine  roofs  and  good 
outlines  which  remain.  But  owing  to 
successive  changes,  this  oldest  church 
has  lost  its  handsome  front  with  the  three 
doors  and  Corinthian  columns,  its  high 
panelled  pews,  gallery,  great  mahogany  pul- 
pit, and,  more  to  be  regretted  than  anything 
else,  its  beautiful  windows  of  the  best 
hand-made  sash-work,  which  it  would  cost 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  replace.  The 
quaint  little  sofa  and  other  furniture  of 
the  communion  table  are  the  only  relics 
of  the  past,  and  poorly  represent  the  long 
continuance  of  an  historic  parish  like  this. 
Such  changes  are  often  made  in  good 
faith  and  with  the  best  intentions  ;  but 
we  must  add  to  our  inheritance  whatever 
will  best  represent  our  own  time,  without 
taking  away  anything  which  has  the 
power  to  speak  of  those  old  associations 
which  are  beyond  all  price.  I  have 
dwelt  on  this  point  because  we  Americans 
are  only  just  beginning  to  value  properly 
what  has  belonged  to  our  past. 

Many  of  these  details  are  interesting 
in  themselves  only  to  Berwick  people ; 
but  I  do  not  leave  them  out,  because  I 
have  always  the  belief  that  so  old  a  town 
must  be  typical  and  representative. 
Those  who    never  saw  old   Berwick  will 


put  other  names  in  the  place  of  these, 
and  be  reminded  of  other  old  houses 
and  landscapes  and  stories  of  the  past. 
There  are,  however,  certain  characteris- 
tics, I  had  almost  said  individualities,  of 
the  town  :  I  do  not  know  any  prospect 
that  rivals  the  view  from  Powder  House 
(or  Butler's)  Hill,  or  that  down  the  river 
from  the  Lower  Landing,  near  the  Ham- 
ilton or  Goodwin  house.  From  the 
hilltop,  which  is  high  and  bare  like  a 
Yorkshire  moor,  the  eye  follows  a  great 
procession  of  the  New  Hampshire  moun- 
tains along  the  horizon  from  Saddleback 
to  Mount  Washington.  If  you  look  east- 
ward you  have  a  sense  of  being  at  the 
door  of  the  great  forests  of  Maine,  —  a 
dark,  pine-clad  region  stretches  over  and 
beyond  Agamenticus.  This  way  you  are 
reminded  of  the  loneliness  that  the  set- 
tlers found,  and  westward  you  discover 
the  smiling  country  of  towns  and  farms 
that  they  began  to  build. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  village  of 
South  Berwick  is  the  sound  of  all  the 
river  falls,  almost  always  to  be  heard  by 
day,  when  one  stops  to  listen,  and  loud- 
est and  most  jarring  in  the  dead  of  night 
to  the  wooden  houses  that  vibrate  to 
their  constant  notes.  Then  the  many 
bells  of  the  mills  and  churches  give  one 
at  certain  hours  the  feeling  of  being  in  a 
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foreign  town.  Nine  of  them  ring  in  their 
high  belfries  within  little  more  than  a 
mile  of  distance.  I  do  not  know  any 
other  New  England  village  which  has  so 
many  pleasant  bells  within  hearing. 
Three  of  them  belong  to  the  sister  town 
of  Rollinsford,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river. 

This  region  bore  its  part  in  all  the  wars 
with  generosity  and  bravery.  The  fa- 
mous crew  of  John  Paul  Jones  and  the 
"Ranger"  was  mainly  gathered  from  the 
shores  of  the  river.  One  of  the  last  of 
his  sailors  was,  in  his  extreme  old  age, 
my  father's  patient.  There  was  much 
shipbuilding  up  and  down  the  river ; 
and  hardly  a  household  in  the  old  seafar- 
ing days  of  New  England  did  not  find 
itself  anxious  when  the  wind  blew,  or  the 
mother  did  not  give  a  heavy  sigh  as  she 
said  that  it  was  a  hard  night  for  sailors 
coming  on  the  coast.  This  part  of  the 
industry  of  the  town  is  so  completely  at 
an  end  that  younger  people  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  river  was  once  such  a 
highway  for  traffic.  Even  so  lately  as 
forty  years  ago  there  was  a  picturesque 
fleet  of  twenty  gundalows  with  lateen 
sails,  sailing  from  the  Landing  wharves  to 
Portsmouth,  beside  a  good-sized  packet 
boat  which  went  every  other  day.  We 
know  so  little  of  the  ways  of  the  people  a 
hundred  or  two  hundred  years  ago,  that 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  recall  the 
customs  of  only  fifty  years  since,  and  to 
be  able  to  picture  to  ourselves,  not  only 
the  people,  but  the  way  they  lived  in 
their  pleasant  houses  and  spent  their 
time  in  the  same  pleasant  houses  and 
along  the  quiet  streets  that  we  ourselves 
know.  When  you  see  the  last  of  the 
gundalows  coming  up  the  river,  you  will 
like  to  remember  that  its  ancestor  was 
copied  from  a  Nile  boat,  from  which  a 
sensible  old  sea  captain  once  took  his 
lesson  in  shipbuilding.  The  high 
peaked  sail  looks  like  a  great  bird's  wing, 
and  catches  the  flawy  wind  well  in  the 
river  reaches. 

The  northern  country  was  covered 
then,  for  the  most  part,  with  heavy  pine 
growth  ;  and  the  chief  business  at  Ber- 
wick was  buying  this  from  the  lumber- 
men, and  sending  it  to  Portsmouth, 
there  to  be  reshipped,  or  direct   to    the 


West  Indies,  where  the  usual  course  of 
the  ships  was  to  load  with  rum,  tobacco 
and  molasses,  and  then  to  Russia  where 
this  second  cargo  was  exchanged  for  iron, 
duck  and  cordage,  then  back  to  Liver- 
pool for  another  trade,  and  so  home.  The 
little  ships  made  money  fast  enough,  and 
in  the  winter  time  the  Berwick  streets  were 
crowded  with  ox  teams  and  huge  timber 
pines  and  piles  of  plank  and  boards. 
Sometimes  gangs  of  teamsters,  with  their 
oxen,  came  in  great  companies  from  the 
White  Mountains,  and  even  from  Ver- 
mont through  the  Crawford  Notch. 
Sometimes  there  were  two  or  three 
bronzed  sea  captains  rolling  up  the  street 
in  company.  It  was  a  business  full  of 
all  sorts  of  interests  and  surprises,  and 
the  cords  which  were  fastened  at  one 
end  to  the  Landing  wharves  seemed  to 
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wind  all  about  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  You  found  a  plain  old  man  who 
knew  all  about  some  distant  corner  of 
the  mysterious  earth,  not  because  he  had 
read  about  it  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  but 
because  he  had  been  there  himself  and 
perhaps  taken  his  wife  with  him.  There 
was  somebody,  perhaps  your  own  great- 
grandfather, who  had  wintered  at  Valley 
Forge.  One  might  meet  Dr.  Usher  Par- 
sons, the  biographer  of  Sir  William 
Pepperell,  and  a  distinguished  writer  on 
medical  subjects,  who  had  been  Commo- 
dore Perry's  surgeon,  at  the  great  fight  on 
Lake  Erie,  who  was  of  Berwick  stock, 
and  had  come  to  pay  a  summer  visit  to 
his  relatives  in  the  town.  There  would 
be  Judge  Green,  a  most  dignified  and 
elegant  man,  wearing  his  cloak  with 
scarlet  facings ;    and  Judge  Hayes,  who 
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had  the  instincts  of  an  English  country 
squire,  and  lived  like  one  on  his  great 
estate,  bringing  up  his  handsome  sons 
and  daughters  to  be  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, to  walk  and  to  speak  as  ladies  and 
gentlemen  should,  and  to  be  self-respect- 
ing and  respectful  of  others.  You  might 
see  his  brother-in-law,  President  Lord,  of 
Hanover,  walking  gravely  past  the  Corner 
on  his  way  to  call  upon  his  brother  John, 
who  had  been  the  early  friend  of  Daniel 
Webster,  and  law  student  with  him  in 
Jeremiah  Mason's  office  at  Portsmouth. 
You  might  meet  Hon.  William  Burleigh,1 
another  lawyer  and  member  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth and  Nineteenth  Congresses,  who 
had  just  won  great  approval  from  his 
townsfolk  for  getting  a  longed-for  appro- 
priation from  the  government  for  dredg- 
ing and  blasting  the  river  channel  be- 
tween the  Upper  and  Lower  Landings,  so 
that  commerce  was  expected  to  take  a 
new  start  in  these  busy  waters. 

If  you    saw  a  dignified,  straight  little 
lady  coming  down  a  wide  box-bordered 

1  Hon.  William  Burleigh  was  the  father  of  Hon.  John  H. 
Burleigh,  a  successful  manufacturer  and  public-spirited 
citizen,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Forty-third  and  Forty- 
fourth  Congresses. 


\v;.'k  to  the  street, 
from  a  noble  house 
that  stood  behind  a 
close  planted  row  of 
poplars  that  long  or- 
namented the  village 
street,  you  might  be 
sure  that  it  was  old 
Madam  dishing,  who 
had  known  Lafayette 
when  they  were  young 
together  in  Boston, 
and  the  battles  of  the 
Revolution  were  be- 
ing fought.  It  was 
she  whom  the  old 
man  remembered 
and  came  to  Berwick 
to  see  in  his  last  visit 
to  America.  Only 
the  other  day,  a  dear 
old  friend  of  mine 
told  me  that  she  re- 
membered seeing  the 
old  French  general 
go  "  with  his  gentle- 
men "  up  that  same 
box-bordered  walk  to  pay  the  visit.  And 
with  Madam  Gushing  might  be  her  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Hobbs,  a  tall,  fine  figure  of 
a  man  just  in  the  prime  of  his  activity, 
and  one  of  the  most  useful  and  careful 
secretaries  and  trustees  of  the  academy 
during  many  years.  He,  too,  was  a 
lawyer,  —  all  these  men  were  lawyers,  — 
and  so  were  Mr.  Cogswell  and  Mr.  John 
Hubbard,  who  died  young  and  so  dis- 
appointed many  hopes.  They  knew 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  bought 
good  books,  knew  the  best  men  in  other 
places,  and  lived  handsomely  at  home. 
If  Judge  Hayes  was  the  village  squire, 
then  that  delightful  man,  called  by  every- 
body "  Old  Parson  Allen,"  in  spite  of  as 
young  a  heart  as  ever  beat, —  Old  Parson 
Allen  was  the  village  clergyman,  and 
stood  in  Parson  Wise's  shoes  with  no 
room  to  spare.  Grave,  compassionate, 
full  of  sympathy  with  the  present  and 
reverence  for  the  past,  he  magnified  his 
office  in  a  lovely  and  most  noble  way. 
His  contemporary,  Mr.  Richardson,  was 
a  younger  man,  to  whom  a  great  parish 
looked  with  respect  and  affection.  The 
doctors  were  known  men.     The  Berwick 
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women  were  famous  for  their  housekeep- 
ing and  their  hospitality  ;  they  had  their 
Social  Library,  which  held  the  best  books 
of  the  day  ;  they  were  fond  of  ceremony, 
and  they  had  their  maternal  meetings 
and  their  sewing  societies,  and  made  them 
answer  well  for  discussion  clubs  and  all 
the  subdivisions  of  club  life  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Mrs.  Hayes  and  Mrs.  Leigh 
and  the  Cushings,  Hardings,  Fergusons, 
Rices,  Nasons,  Parkses  and  Lords,  —  what 
a  list  one  might  make  !  They  make  the 
social  affairs  of  to-day  seem  pale  and  pro- 
saic. Perhaps  in  their  time,  however, 
everybody  was  saying  that  society  in  Ber- 
wick was  nothing  to  what  it  had  been 
in  Judge  Chadbourne's  and  Judge  Hill's 
day.  It  is  natural  to  look  at  the  past 
through  the  mists  of  glamour  and  imagi- 
nation. 

I  find  myself  always  speaking  of  my 
native  town  as  Lerwick,  though  -the 
original  town  was  long  since  divided 
and  divided  again.  South  Berwick  is 
really  the  oldest  of  the  three,  to  which 
most  of  the  earliest  history  and  tradi- 
tion belongs ;  and  the  newer  settle- 
ments and  townships  are  its  children  ; 
but  the  old  people  never  seemed  to 
make  any  difference  in  their  own  minds. 
I  feel  myself  to  be  a  little  pedantic  when 
I  speak  unnecessarily  of  the  points  of 
the  compass.  It  is  all  one  Berwick  to 
me,  except  for  post-office  conveniences 
and  thinsrs  of  that  sort.     The  courage  of 


the  Plaisteds,  and  the  nameless  heroine 
who  saved  all  her  neighbors  in  the  Tozer 
garrison,  are  as  much  my  inheritance  as 
if  an  imaginary  line  had  never  been 
struck  across  the  land  in  1S14.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  made  of  Berwick 
dust;  and  a  little  of  it  is  apt  to  fly  in 
my  eyes  and  make  them  blur  whenever 
I  tell  the  old  stories  of  bravery,  of  fine 
ambition,  of  good  manners,  and  the  love 
of  friend  for  friend  and  the  kindness  of 
neighbor  to  neighbor  in  this  beloved 
town.  Her  children  and  the  flock  of 
her  old  academy  are  scattered  every- 
where. They  can  almost  hear  each 
other's  voices  round  the  world,  like  the 
English  drumbeat.  They  have  started 
many  a  Western  town  ;  they  are  buried 
in  Southern  graves  for  their  country's 
sake ;  they  are  lost  in  far  northern  seas. 
They  sigh  for  the  greenness  of  Old  Fields 
and  Pound  Hill,  for  Blackberry  Hill  and 
Cranberry  Meadow,  from  among  the 
brick  walls  of  many  a  crowded  city ;  but 
some  of  the  best  have  always  stayed  at 
home,  and  loved  the  rivers  and  the  hills 
as  their  fathers  and  mothers  did  before 
them.  They  keep  to  the  old  ambitions, 
they  mean  to  carry  the  flag  of  their  town 
and  state  as  high  and  free  as  they  can  ! 
Ihere  is  no  town  that  has  done  its  duty 
better  than  old  Berwick,  in  war  or  in 
peace,  in  poverty  or  pride,  in  the  days  of 
her  plain,  hard-fighting  youth,  or  the 
serenity  of  her  comfortable  prime. 
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